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Let Your Boy’s First Earnings _ 
Be Paid By The Outlook 
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How he can earn $50 to $100 cash profits in 1921 a 
bear 

borii 

|. how and when to give a boy the right start in the develop- o 
ment of his earning power, is a question that every thoughtful 
parent has to face. | spec 
By extending our sales policy to include the sale of The | an 
Outlook by boys, we have opened the door to thousands of — 
boys in every State in the Union to a convenient and dignified wt 
avenue to substantial weekly earnings. = 
[t requires no experience, no capital, no investment, tor your boy of 1 

to take advantage at once of this unusual opportunity. | nae 
Any boy of average intelligence and industry can earn from $50 to 
to $100 cash profits during 1921, without loss of time from school - 
or trom his studies. | hel 
Our Carrier Department, upon acceptance of your boy’s appli- so 
cation, will provide him with complete information and advice as a 
to how to proceed, together with all necessary equipment. Be 
The lifelong foundations of many of the most successful business | Wh 
careers have been laid in the past by sales experience gained during | a 
boyhood. This opportunity enables a boy to start in business for | Se 
himself and thus to develop self-reliance. | 
The American Banking Association strongly endorses this kind int 
of effort by boys during their spare time, as an excellent way to | a 
establish and maintain savings bank accounts. ie: 
Have your boy write us to-day. A post-card will do. All he needs ms 

to say is, “I would like to become an Outlook salesman,” | Go 
and to sign his name and address. We will then at once send him ne 
his application blank, and get him started. Address all letters to i 
am 

Carrier Department, The Outlook, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City a 
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CROWDER IN CUBA 


HILE Mr. Colby, Secretary of 

\\) State, has been visiting Brazil, 

Uruguay, and Argentina, General 
Crowder has gone to Cuba on a visit of 
a very different kind. 

It is important that Americans should 
understand clearly the difference be- 
tween the relation the United States 
bears to Cuba and certain other neigh- 
boring countries and the relation it 
bears to the strong, stable nations to 
the south. It is important because such 
countries as Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay, Peru, which are both self-re- 
specting and sensitive, should have no 
cause for thinking the United States 
unappreciative of their position. Just 
as we in this country have resented con- 
descension in foreigners, to use Lowell’s 
phrase, so the citizens of these inde- 
pendent American republics are nat- 
urally resentful of any sign of con- 
descension in us. Such a trip as that 
of Mr. Colby ought to do good if it is 
accompanied with discretion. If re- 
ports of what Mr. Colby has said about 
the proposed treaty with Colombia are 
authentic, we are not sure that dis- 
cretion has always prevailed. Never- 
theless the very fact of the visit cannot 
help being fruitful of good. 

Our relations to Cuba are entirely dif- 
ferent. Though not exactly a member 
of our family, Cuba is bound to us by 
ties that are definite and close. If the 
United States were an empire, Cuba 


* might be really considered a part of it. 


When the United States delivered Cuba 
from the control of Spain, the world 
expected. the United States to retain 
Cuba as a possession. Instead of that 
the United States, after restoring order, 
put Cuba upon her own feet; but, for 
the sake of American as well as Cuban 


interests, retained the right, in case of. 


disturbance or instability, to intervene. 
Since the recent election in Cuba, when 
there were frauds in the balloting, Cuba 
has been in a state of uncertainty. Re- 
ports have come to this country which 
made it desirable for the United States 
Government to take steps to ascertain 
the facts and to see whether anything 
could be done to avoid intervention. 
General Wood, because of his former 
record in Cuba, which has placed him 
among the great colonial administrators 
of history, would have probably been 
an ideal representative of the United 
States in Cuba at this time. Whatever 
other obstacles there were in the way 
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of sending him, the unfriendliness of 
the present Administration toward him 
undoubtedly eliminated him. We can- 
not think of any better substitute to 
send than General Enoch Crowder, who 
is the President’s appointee as his rep- 
resentative in this emergency. General 
Crowder’s understanding of the mental 
attitude of free, self-governing people 
was demonstrated in his creation of 
the Selective Service Law. He is a mili- 
tary man who understands not only 
discipline but liberty. We hope that he 

















GENERAL ENOCH CROWDER 


Investigator of Cuban conditions on behalf of 
the United States Government 


will find it possible to straighten out 
affairs in Cuba without formal inter- 
vention. 


LIMITS TO THE RIGHT OF 
BOYCOTT 

NE of the most important decisions 
QO of recent years in labor cases was 
rendered on January 3 by the United 
States Supreme Court. The majority 
of the Court concurred in Mr. Justice 
Pitney’s opinion, which may be sum- 
marized in this sentence embodied in 
it: “To instigate a sympathetic strike 
in aid of a secondary boycott cannot be 
deemed ‘peaceful and lawful’ persua- 
sion.” 

The case was that of the Duplex 
Printing Company vs. Emil J. Deering 
et al. The judges were divided, six to 
three. The majority of the Court 
agreed in deciding against the claims 
of the International Association of Ma- 


chinists, a labor union of which Mr. 
Deering and others were representa- 
tives. The three judges who dissented 
were Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, and Mr. Justice Clarke. The 
Court reversed the decisions of the 
lower courts, which the _ dissenting 
judges would have upheld. 

This decision does not involve an in- 
terpretation of the Constitution. It is 
concerned only with the meaning of 
certain provisions of law and their ap- 
plication to this case. In substance it 
declares: that under no circumstances 
is a secondary boycott legaP and that 
such interference with business as this 
union attempted is a secondary’ boycott. 

It may thus be seen that there are 
two questions involved in this case. 
One is a question of law, the other is 
a question of fact. 

The law involved is the Anti-Trust 
Act as modified by the Clayton Act. .The 
Anti-Trust Act prohibits conspiracies in 
restraint of trade. The Clayton Act per- 
mits the use of injunctions to prevent 
such conspiracies, but restricts the use 
of the injunctions so as to give im- 
munity to a particular class. The law 
says that this injunction shall not be 
used to prohibit persons from termi- 
nating any relation of employment, or 
from ceasing from work, or persuading 
others by peaceful means to do so. The 
question of law is whether this provis- 
ion applies strictly to the relation be- 
tween employees and those who directly 
employ them, or whether it applies to 
employees more generally, as in the 
case of a labor union in its relation to 
those -who employ its members. The 
majority of the Court interpret the law 
as applying strictly to those who have 
direct relations of employer and em- 
ployee, while the dissenting judges hold 
that the law should not be confined to 
those cases but applied to all employers 
and employees whose interests in any 
case are involved. It cannot be said 
that the dissenting judges necessarily 
defended the use of the secondary boy- 
cott; for the secondary boycott can be 
so defined as to exclude it from any 
case which the dissenting’ judges thin:: 
justifiable. 


THE INDUSTRIAL FACTS 
IN THE CASE 
NHE question of fact in this case was 
‘T the larger and more important sub- 
ject. As Mr. Justice Brandeis in his dis- 
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senting opinion points out, the changes 
in industrial law and in the interpreta- 
tion of that law by the courts have 
come, not through the rejection of prin- 
ciples formerly regarded as inviolate, 
but through “a better realization of the 
facts of industrial life.” The dissenting 
justices refer to the widespread impres- 
sion that judges, in deciding that the 
courts should prevent damage which the 
judges consider done for a _ purpose 
socially or economically harmful, and 
therefore malicious and unlawful, have 


been governed by their economic en- 
vironment and have thus translated 
their social and economic ideas into 


law. It was to prevent this very thing, 
these dissenting judges hold, that Con- 
gress passed the Clayton Act, so as te 
substitute for the economic ideas of 
judges the economic ideas of Congress. 

In the last analysis the difference be- 
tween the majority and the minority of 
Court in this 
understanding certain in- 


the Supreme vase is a 

difference in 

dustrial facts. 
The Duplex 


printing presses. 


Company manufactures 
It maintains an “open 
shop.” Practically all of its competi- 
tors have been “union shops.” There 
was a strike in the plant of the Duplex 
Company. Out of its two hundred and 
fifty employees only fourteen went out 
The machinists’ union, realiz- 
ing that if the strike failed the other 
manufacturers of printing presses, in 
order to compete with the Duplex Com- 
pany, would tend to become open shops 
and lower their union standard, under- 
took to interfere with the installation 
of Duplex presses in certain newspaper 
offices. The men who installed these 
presses were employees of the company, 
but the newspapers for whom these 
presses were provided had no quarrel 
with their own employees, and were 
involved in this struggle not as direct 
participants but as customers of the 
Duplex Company. The union not only 
endeavored to get truckmen to refuse 
to haul these presses but threatened 
purchasers or intending purchasers of 
the presses with labor troubles if they 
installed them. The Duplex Company 
asked for an injunction against the 
machinists’ union to prevent them from 
interfering with their trade. The lower 
courts refused the injunction, on the 
ground that the law prohibited the use 
of injunctions in disputes between em- 
ployers and employees. The Supreme 
Court has reversed this decision and 
granted the injunction, on the ground 
that this does not involve a dispute be- 
tween eliployers and employees. The 
dissenting judges declare that the con- 
tention “that this case is not one aris- 
ing out of a dispute concerning the con- 
ditions of work of one of the parties is 


on strike. 


THE OUTLOOK 
.. . founded 
the facts.” 
The majority of the Court emphasizes 
the interest of the public, including the 
rights of large purchasers of goods, and 
thus restricts the field in which union 
labor can operate. The minority of the 
Court, on the other hand, emphasizes 
the importance of the legal rights of 


upon a misconception of 


employees standing together for the 
common defense of their common in- 
terests. 


Evidently the statute needs to be 
clarified by further legislation if pub- 
lic opinion does not concur with the 
decision of the Supreme Court. It is 
to be remembered, however, that this 
is a case concerning the right of com- 
batants in industrial struggle. The 
ideal way out of the difficulty involved 
in such a case as this is the substitution 
of something more rational than force 
and intimidation in the settlement of 
industrial disputes. 


SHALL THE AIR MAIL 

BE KILLED? 

ryNut United States Air Mail Service 
| was started May 15, 1918. The 
first air route was between Washington 
and New York. Now thirty-five cargo- 
carrying mail planes are journeying 
across the country every day over 
routes with a total distance of eight 
thousand miles—routes which touch 
Cuba and Canada, the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. 

The Air Mail has been frequently 
under fire. It has been condemned as 
impractical, extravagant, and dangerous. 
Last year Congress attempted to kill 
the Air Mail and this year the appro- 
priation for its continuance has been 
stricken from the Post Office Appro- 
priation Bill in the House. If it is to 
be retained, it must be restored by the 
Senate. 

Certainly at this time the country 
wants economy in the operation of its 
government. But there are some forms 
of saving which are very bad economy, 
and we are convinced that the attempt 
to kill the Air Mail. belongs emphati- 
eally in this class. It is no argument 
to say that the Air Mail Service should 
be eliminated because it costs more to 
carry mail through the air than on 
trains. It costs more to carry mails on 
trains than on canal boats, but we do 
not send mail from New York to Buf- 
falo by the Erie Canal because of that 
fact—though there is some evidence to 
the contrary. 

Those who claim that the Air Mail 
Service is impractical belong in the 
class with those who ridiculed the Cler- 
mont as she puffed her way slowly but 
surely up the Hudson. Without the 


Clermonts of industry there are no 
Aquitanias. We ought to be thankful 
that the Post Office in one instance at 
least has had the courage to be forward- 
looking. 

If there are unusual dangers in- 
volved in the Air Mail, it is not the 
part of courage or intelligence to drop 
the service on that account. The chal- 
lenge to us is not to eliminate the dan- 
gers by leaving the air, but by fully 
conquering it. 

Above and beyond all this, there re- 
mains the fact that the Air Mail consti- 
tutes our only Governmental encourage- 
ment to civil and commercial flying. 
The development of the airplane indus- 
try in America is vitally necessary not 
only for the direct benefit which will 
accrue to the country from the exist- 
ence of such an industry, but because 
this industry is of paramount im- 
portance in the preparation of our Na- 
tional defense. If we have no trained 
pilots and no facilities for building air- 
planes, our fleets and our armies will 
soon belong in a military category with 
the galleys of Rome and the bowmen of 
Assyria. The country not only can 
afford its Air Mail, it must afford it. 


PROHIBITION AND 
CIVIL SERVICE 

t is obvious that the Volstead Act 
| has not been enforced in many sec- 
tions of the country with that rigor 
and honesty of purpose without which 
such an act can serve only to arouse 
popular contempt of law. It seems 
plain, too, that the failure to enforce 
the Volstead Act is in part due to the 
fact that enforcement agents have been 
chosen in many instances without re- 
gard to fitness and with undue regard 
for political influence. 

At the time of the passage of the Vol- 
stead Act efforts were made to put the 
enforcement agents under the Civil 
Service Law. Those who were working 
for the passage of this act, however, 
feared that the insertion of such an 
amendment would result in the defeat 
of the act, and therefore it was not 
accepted. 

A bill has now been introduced into 
the House of Representatives by Con- 
gressman Tinkham, of Massachusetts, 
designed to rectify this serious omission. 
This bill has the backing of the National 
Civil Service Reform League and its 
purpose is to be heartily commended. 
The measure in its present form has 
not the support of the Anti-Saloon 
League. It appears to us that if the 
form of the present bill is not satis- 
factory to the Anti-Saloon League that 
organization should take every possible 
means to help in the preparation of a 
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bill which it will the 
peculiar needs of the present situation. 
The Anti-Saloon afford 
to let the impression get abroad that it 
the 
ment to put the enforcement of the Vol- 
stead Act upon an efficient 
political basis. 


believes meet 


League cannot 


is not co-operating fully in move- 


and non- 


THE FARMER’S CRISIS 

ry we American farmer is in a serious 
| situation. During the war he 
made money. At present he is losing 
Prices for his 

are below the 

in addition he has been, he says, 


products, he 
produe- 


money. 
claims, cost of 
tion; 
hit harder than has any other producer. 


What can the Government do for him? 


Two remedies have been suggested. 
One is a tariff remedy, the other a 
credit remedy. 

The first remedy would protect him 


by a tariff keeping Canadian and other 
agricultural from 
with his. Accordingly, a hastily drawn 
Tariff Bill to 
Representatives. Its 


products competing 


this end has passed the 
duties 
practically 
embargo this in 


unscientific 


House of 
are so prohibitive that they 
amount to an and 


time of peace! This meas- 
ure has apparently been drawn on the 
without 


theory that we can sell abroad 


Its framers do not 
that 


unduly restrict imports; otherwise, Eu- 


buying abroad. 


seem to realize they must not 


rope cannot pay the war debt she owes 


us, much less contract for more of our 


such exports 
the 


by re- 


goods to be exported; 
only by 
but 
prisals from foreign countries. Finally, 
profiteering 


would be checked not 


terms of the bill itself also 


there would be inevitable 
in the necessities of life. 
Senator Penrose at first was under 
stood to oppose this so-called Emergency 
Tariff Bill, but later declared he was in 
favor of it Whether 


it can survive the process of amendment 


with amendments. 
in the Senate remains to be seen. 

The second remedy—credit—might be 
applied in several ways 

One form is to revive the War Finance 
The 
that it will arrest the present encourag- 
A bill 


to embody this suggestion, having passed 


Corporation. objection to this is 


ing deflation and cause inflation. 


both houses, was vetoed by the President 
on the ground that it would raise hopes 
fulfill, that 

now be abolished, 


it could not and war 


agencies should not 
but it 


veto, and is now law. 


revived; was passed over his 


direct 
permit 
Federal Re 


would be to 
the Federal Reserve Board to 
the of the 
serve System to grant libera? extensions 


A second method 


member banks 


of credit to the farmers. 3ut, as a mat 


ter of fact, the Board is doing all pos 
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extensions 
aid 


that 
for 


sible in direction; its 


of credit ultimate agricultural 
during 1920 were nearly three times as 
Hence Congress 
the 


much as during 1919. 


has dropped consideration of 
measure. 

Another proposal has been to extend 
the provisions of the Farm Loan Law 
establish loan 

to change their administra- 
that it 
features 
the 


so as to more Federal 


banks and 


tion in character so should ac 


co-operative and come 


into 


quire 


more and more hands of the 

















(©) Harris & Ewing 
JOSEPH W. FORDNEY 


Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee in 


which the Kmergency Tariff, or Fordney, Bill 
was framed 

farmers; at present the farmers lack 

means for co-operative effort in secur 


Strange to Congress 
yet taken up this plan. 


another 


ing credit. Say, 
has not 
Still proposed is 


Government 


measure 
long-time 
shall be 
minimum of 


that of a very 


loan, part of which tax-free; 
this part to be issued at a 
{4 per cent and the other part at a mini- 
mum of 6 per cent, the loan to be used 


to extend credit to the countries which 


wish to buy our goods but lack the 
necessary credit. Congress has yet to 


consider this proposal. 


THE CONSTITUTION 
Na issue The Outlook warned 
| its readers that the American Con- 
stitutional League, the National As- 
sociation Opposed to Woman Suffrage, 
and the National Opposed 
to Prohibition 
stop 


AMENDING 
recent 


Association 
united in an at- 
tempt to believe is a 
dangerous tendency in this country to 
amend the United States Constitution. 
And how do they propose to reduce this 
dangerous tendency to over the 
Constitution? By amending the Con- 
That is to say, they advocate 


have 


what they 


make 


stitution! 


a twentieth amendment, which shall 
provide that no State may ratify an 
amendment to the Constitution with- 


19 January 


out electing a special convention for the 
purpose and without holding a popular 
referendum. 

We took an exception, and still take 
it, to this proposal of the American Con- 
League. Mr. Everett Pp. 
Wheeler, Chairman of the League and 
a distinguished member of the New 
York bar, who speaks with authority 
on Constitutional questions, thinks our 
criticism is unsound. He writes to The 
Outlook that in some States legislative 
action the Kighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Amendments was not deliberate 
and was the result of great political 
He commends the statement 
of The Outlook that “action and reflec- 
tion and adequate information are the 
sheet anchors of democracy,” and adds 
that the proposal of the American Con- 
stitutional League to change the pro- 
cedure of State ratification is necessary 
to secure all these. He continues: 


stitutional 


upon 


pressure. 


Let me remind your readers that 
in every State in the Union except 
Delaware no amendment to the State 
Constitution can be adopted except as 
the result of a direct vote by the peo- 
ple of the State. What the States 
have with substantial unanimity 
adopted for themselves must equally 
be desirable for the Union. 
We do altogether 

Wheeler’s argument. 

The States with substantial unanimity 
have adopted the plan of electing not 
only each its own chief executive, but all 
its principal executive officers as well. 
According to Mr. Wheeler’s argument, 
therefore, it would be desirable for the 
the United States to elect 
the President, but the 
The practically unani- 
mous careful students of 
American government is for exactly 
the reverse—that the States should con- 
form to the Federal practice. 

One of the foremost constitutional phi- 
losophers and authorities in the English- 
speaking world, James (now Viscount) 
Bryce, has pointed out that the great 
weakness of American democracy lies 
in its State constitutions, and that it 
has practically been saved by its Fed- 
efal Aside from 
humorous aspect of strict construction- 


not follow Mr. 


people of 


not only also 


entire Cabinet. 


opinion of 


Constitution. 


ists of the Constitution endeavoring to 
protect it from further amendment by 
amending it seriously 
object to a change in the procedure of 
ratification because, as a matter of fact, 
popular votes on Constitutional ques- 
tions have not proved to be as sound 
or as effective as legislative action. 


themselves, we 


WHY NOT CHANGE THE DATE OF 

THE PRESIDENT’S INAUGURATION? 
Nvery four years our Government 

'D has a stroke of paralysis. It coin- 


cides with the long interval between 


the | 
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1921 
the President’s election in November 
‘and his inauguration in March. 


A hundred and twenty years ago the 
new President was confronted by primi- 
tive conditions of saddle-horse and 
stagecoach travel to reach Washington 
for his inauguration. Now, however, 
there is no such excuse for delay. It is 
always ridiculous; it is sometimes perni- 
cious; and once at least it was danger- 
ous. After his election in 1860 Lincoln 
said: 

I would willingly take out of my 
life a period in years equal to the 
months which intervene between now 
and my inauguration. ...I1I who 
have been called upon to meet this 
awful responsibility, am compelled to 
remain here, doing nothing to avert 
it or lessen its force. 

But if Lincoln could do nothing, his 
enemies did much. They made civil 
war inevitable. 

In order to change 
paralysis a Constitutional 
may necessary. Accordingly, 
propositions have been made in Con- 
gress for such an amendment. One is 
by Senator Ashurst, of Arizona; it pro- 
vides that the President shall be inau- 
gurated on the third Monday in Janu- 
ary, and, what is equally important, that 
the Congress shall meet on the 
second Monday. The other and more 
debatable amendment was offered by 
Representative McArthur, of Oregon; it 
provides. that the President shall be in- 
augurated on the second Monday in 
December and that Congress shall meet 
on the first Monday. 

Recently pointed out the im- 
portance of this change of inauguration 
to an earlier date. 

We have long believed in the necessity 
for such a change. We are therefore all 
the more gratified that the resolutions 
to this effect have been introduced by a 
Senator and a Republican 
Representative. The reform is thus 
recognized as one apart from partisan 
polities. 


this recurrent 
amendment 


be two 


new 


we 


Democratic 


NEGROES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

iDELY published reports recently 
\\ appeared in the press which told 
of a general round-up of unemployed 
Negroes in Buffalo, a round-up which, 
it was alleged, resulted in the terrori- 
zation of the Negro population of Buf- 
falo and an enforced exodus from that 
city to the South. The real facts in the 
case have been sent us at our request 
by the Chief of Police, and by one of 
Buffalo’s leading citizens who has per- 
sonally investigated the situation at the 
instance of The Outlook. The latter 
Writes: 

There were about 3,000 Negroes in 


this city, men, women, and children, 
When the great demand for additional 


THE OUTLOOK 


labor caused many war industries to 
bring in Negroes from the South to 
do additional work. Naturally, these 
Negroes, most of them from rural 
localities, were absolutely unfamiliar 
with the conditions in the Northern 
cities. They were mostly of the 
happy-go-lucky character so common 
to-day among the young Negroes of 
the South. They readily obtained 
employment not calling for any par- 
ticular skill, but calling for strength 
and willingness, and obtained this 
employment at wages they never 
dreamed of. They spent their money 
upon, for them, riotous living, often 
playing craps and other games to 























HENRY F. ASHURST, Cc. N. McARTHUR, 
SENATOR FROM REPRESENTATIVE 
ARIZONA FROM OREGON 


which they are addicted. They were 
willing to huddle together in small 
rooms to save rent, that they might 
have more money to spend in having 
a good time. Very few of them saved 
up any money. When the period of 
unemployment began, shortly before 
Thanksgiving, many of them at once 
began to feel the pinch, and the bad 
Negroes, of whom there were some, 
began to commit crimes. Thereupon 
the police arrested about 100 Negroes, 
largely upon suspicion, of whom, be- 
yond doubt, a majority were innocent 
of any real crime. The majority of 
these Negroes were discharged, and 
only a few were convicted of crimes 
after trial or pleaded guilty to crimes 
because they were caught red-handed. 
The guilty Negroes were sentenced 
accordingly, and many of those who 
were discharged were thoroughly 
frightened, and either withdrew sav- 
ings, where they had any, or bor- 
rowed money from friends and’ re- 
turned to the South. 

This authority states that the per- 
centage of unemployment among the 
Negroes of Buffalo does not differ much 
from the percentage of unemployment 
among the white laborers. He adds that 
the old resident Negroes of Buffalo have 
been substantially unaffected by the 
present increasing unemployment. 

The Chief of Police states that the 
order for a general clean-up included 
whites as well as colored men, and the 
copy of the order which he sends us 
corroborates this statement. This order 
was given as a result of a very marked 
increase in crime. He says that in No- 
vember there were twenty hold-ups in 
Buffalo, ten of which were perpetrated 
by white men and ten by colored men. 
During the same period there were 
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sixty-three burglaries committed, two by 
whites and four by colored men, and 
fifty-seven of whom the authors were 
unknown. 

According to the Buffalo “Express,” a 
Negro attorney from New York has in- 
vestigated the situation in Buffalo and 
reached the following conclusions: 

I have found the courts and the peo- 
ple of the city in sympathy with the 
Negro people. I have found that 
there was a real outbreak of crime in 
the city, and I know from my experi- 
ence as an attorney that the police 
were justified in taking precautionary 
measures, 

This Negro attorney puts his finger 
upon the real nub of the situation when, 
in discussing the Southern emigration 
to Buffalo, he says: 

When those boys began to come up 
from the South the Negro people of 
Buffalo should have taken measures 
to form societies to work among 
these boys to direct them along the 
right paths, to befriend them, and 
help them become useful citizens of 
the city. 

Such clean-ups as took place in Buf- 
falo and are taking place in many other 
American cities to-day are necessarily 
matters of local expediency rather than 
of real social benefit. It is of no Natonal 
advantage to drive the vicious element 
of one community to another commu- 
nity. As a method of social reform, the 
order to “move on” accomplishes noth- 
ing. It is very like the objectionable 
practice of dumping garbage over your 
neighbor’s fence. If all the neighbors 
indulge in the same tactics, the com- 
munity in the end will be back just 
where it started. 


A SERVICE IN SIX LANGUAGES 
N Sunday, January 2, at the Cathe- 
( dral of St. John the Divine, in 
New York City, prayers were offered 
and addresses made in six languages 
for the recovery of the Mosque of Saint 
Sophia, at Constantinople, to the Chris- 
tian Church. - The place of the late 
Bishop Burch, who had suggested the 
holding of this service, was appropri. 
ately taken by Bishop Darlington, of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, chairman of 
the Commission of Episcopal Churches 
to Confer with the Eastern Orthodox 
and Old Catholic Churches. Bishop 
Darlington spoke in English. Bishop 
Stephan, a gorgeously robed prelate, 
spoke in Hungarian. The Rev. Father 
Kalimakos, pastor of the Greek Church 
in Brooklyn, who wore a long purple 
cape spangled with gold, spoke in Greek. 
The Very Rev. Basil Kerbawi, Dean of 
the Syrian Cathedral, Brooklyn, who 
was dressed in white silk, spoke in 
Arabic. The Rev. John Kromalny, also 
of Brooklyn, and Dean Terkevich, of 
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the Russian Orthodox Cathedral, New 
York City, spoke in Russian. Archi- 
mandrite Dabovitch, of the Serbian 
Church, spoke in Serbian. Other prel- 
ates and priests representing various 
branches of the ancient Church of the 
East were present, dressed in the vest- 
ments peculiar to their orders. There 
was a stained-glass effect of scarlet, 
purple, pale blue, and dark red robes 
spangled with silver and gold. 

The occasion was thus spectacular. 
But it was also impressive because of 
the union of ecclesiastical forces rep- 
resented. As similar services were held 
in Philadelphia, Washington, St. Louis, 
and other places, attention is thus 
directed to the increasing movement to 
unite the Episcopal Church in America 
and the Church of England with the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches. 

In many minds the question would 
be likely to arise whether the movement 
to bring together the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church and the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches will do more to give spiritual 
impetus to the Eastern Churches than to 
give ecclesiastical impetus to the Epis- 
copal Church. There is no better defini- 
tion of the demands of the religion of 
the Bible than “doing justly, loving 
mercy, and walking humbly with God.” 
One would like to know what the Greek, 
Syrian, Russian, and Serbian churches 
have done in their respective countries 
to inspire the government with the 
spirit of justice, or what in Brooklyn 
and New York they are doing in works 
of mercy and charity analogous to the 
work done by the Episcopal Church in 
St. Luke’s Hospital and in local parishes 
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FIGURES OF EGYPTIAN GIRLS BRINGING 
BASKETS OF WINE AND MEAT AND LIVE 


DUCKS TO THE TOMB OF MEHENKWETRE 
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like those of Grace, St. George’s, St. 


Bartholomew’s, and others. 


SHADOWS OF OLD EGYPT 
FWNHERE is now gathered in the Metro- 
l politan Museum in New York City 
a revealing collection of Egyptian an- 
tiquities. These remnants of a departed 
civilization have been dug largely from 
the tombs of the Nile Valley. 

In a recent Museum report describing 
the vork of excavating these tombs we 
came across a sentence which seemed to 
us strikingly suggestive. It reads: “The 
end of the war in November, 1918, found 
the work of the Expedition centered on 
its concession at Thebes under the direc- 
tion of Ambrose Lansing, who had 
maintained the excavations _ single- 
handed during the two later years of 
the war.” So while dynasties were 
tumbling in Europe there were those 
who labored among the tombs of 
dynasties which had passed from earth 
long before the Christian era. What 
is a thousand years more or less to an 
archeologist? 

After the end of the war the Museum 
forces were augmented and the labor 
of these scientists was rewarded by the 
discovery in the tomb of Mehenkwetre, 
a chancellor and steward of the royal 
palace of the Eleventh Dynasty, who 
lived about 2000 B.c., of one of the finest 
collections of Egyptian statuettes which 
has yet been unearthed. 

These statuettes, two of which are 
reproduced on this page, were buried 
with the bodies of Egyptian dignitaries 
to serve the spirits of the illustrious 
dead. In the tomb of Mehenkwetre 
were found not only such individual 
figures as we reproduce here, but 
miniature granaries, gardens, stables, 
breweries, slaughter-houses, carpenter 
shops, and almost every other adjunct 
of Egyptian life. From these strangely 
preserved models a vivid picture of 
Egyptian life may be recreated in 
almost every detail. We can see fisher- 
men harpooning their fish or catching 
them in a seine drawn between two 
papyrus canoes. We can see traveling 
boats accompanied by floating kitchens, 
the traveling boat complete even to the 
detail showing a steward on guard over 
trunks pushed beneath a bunk just as 
we push our steamer trunks under 
bunks to-day! 

Many of these little models were re- 
tained at the Museum in Cairo, which 
has the first choice of all the material ex- 
cavated in Egypt, but others have found 
a home in the city of sky-scrapers on 
the shores of a continent which the Old 
World did not even know existed until 
three and a half thousand years after 
Mehenkwetre went to sleep among his 
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carved attendants in a cave among the 
Theban hills. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS 

N the tempest of emotionalism which 
I has been sweeping over the world 
during the past month the French have 
kept their heads. 

Inexperienced observers a year or two 
ago predicted revolution in France 
because they saw some of the workers 
marching the streets and because they 
heard e:citable French Socialists talk- 
ing about barricades and communes. 
Descri tions of the French as unstable 
and emotional are, however, scarcely 
excusable after their exhibition of poise 
and determination in the war, and such 
descriptions ought to be impossible to 
any one who knows anything of the 
French rural population. 

Again the French have given evidence 
of their sanity by the elections that 
were held on January 9. On that day 
one-third of the French Senate was 
chosen. The result was a gain for the 
Moderates. In America and England 
there are some so-called liberals in- 
clined to be pacifistic and to be indul- 
gent towards the Germans. These have 
allowed themselves to hope that the 
French elections would result in more 
power to the Radicals. They regard 
every one who is not willing to yield to 
most of Germany’s demands as chauvin- 
istic and reactionary. They were much 
irritated during the Peace Conference 
by whatever Clemenceau did to inter- 
fere with letting Germany down easily; 
and they were still more provoked with 
the refusal of Foch to yield French 
rights. They have therefore not con- 
cealed their hopes that the election in 
this case would reduce the power of the 
Moderates. The’ election, however, 
turned out, if anything, the other way. 

It is not easy to tell from the 
despatches that come from Paris just 
what the situation is. Few American 
correspondents have been able to under- 
stand the French point of view. They 
very much overrate the influence of 
Radical Socialist journals, and take 
rather too seriously the utterances of 
the extreme monarchical party. There 
are many more shades of opinion repre- 
sented by more or less organized parties 
in France than in the United States. 
Every French government must thus be 
to some extent a coalition government. 
Many of the changes that take place 
are only surface changes. As a matter 


of fact, in spite of the frequent changes ~ 


of Ministry in France, the current of 
French foreign policy is likely to be 
even more steady in its flow than the 
current of foreign policy in America. 
An interesting but perhaps not a very 
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significant incident in the election was 
the success of the candidacy of M. 
peschanel. For over thirty years he 
nad represented the Department of the 
Eure-et-Loire in the Chamber of 
Deputies. At the end of Poincaré’s 
term he was elected President of the 
Republic. A severe illness, either the 
cause or the result of an accident in the 
course of a railway journey, caused his 
retirement from the Presidency. Now, 
paving sufficiently recovered his health, 
he has been elected to the Senate and 
re-enters political life. 


PICTURE UNDER 
FIRE 


HE OUTLOOK for December 29 

contained an article on the prob- 

lem of immigration which has 
called forth no little comment. One 
correspondent has put forward a criti- 
cism of this article which will be of 
interest to all those who are concerned 
with the well-being of the most im- 
portant American industry—agriculture. 
This comment is based upon the caption 
of a picture which we used to illustrate 
the article on immigration. The illustra- 
tion we re-reproduce on this page. The 
letter from our correspondent follows: 


A 


I should like to take exception to 
the comment under the first illus- 
tration on page 764 of your issue of 
December 29—“America needs men 
like these on her fields but not in her 
cities.” Such a statement seems to 
indicate a very inadequate idea of the 
needs of America’s fields and, in a 
sense, is a libel upon American agri- 
culture. 

The great need of the farms of 
America to-day is not brawn but 
brains. Farm work in this country 
has long since ceased to be merely 
a matter of manual labor. In the 
Middle West by far the greater part 
of it is performed through the use of 
machinery. Tractors, corn-huskers, 
manure-spreaders, milking-machines, 
ete., are rapidly becoming part of the 
equipment of eyery well-organized 
farm. As a result, an increasingly 
higher grade of labor is being needed 
on the farm, and at the present time 
the mental processes of the farm 
worker are of greater importance 
than his muscular power. 

There is more need for unthinking, 
untrained labor in the cities than in 
the country. Men in whom physical 
strength is dominant would serve the 
Nation better by acting as hod-car- 
riers, street-sweepers, delivery-men, 
teamsters, ete., in the cities and 
towns than by attempting to engage 
in agricultural labor. 

The fact that a man has been a 
farm laborer in Europe—as some of 
the men pictured may have been— 
does not necessarily commend him 
for that work in America. There he 
Was part of a peasant class in a sys- 
tem where man power meant hand 
power, where comparatively little use 
Was made of machinery, and where 
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OF SUCH STUFF ARE NEIGHBORS MADE? 


A correspondent protests against the caption which appeared under this picture in a previous 


issue. 


there was not much opportunity for 
developing the mechanical skill 
necessary to the farmer of this coun- 
try. There was of course even less 
chance for his mental development. 

To place these men, who are en- 
tirely unfitted to adopt the new agri- 
culture, on our farms in large num- 
bers woyld be a step—a long step— 
backward. The Federal Government 
and the agricultural colleges are to- 
gether engaged in a campaign which 
is steadily widening the gap between 


American agriculture and peasant 
farming, and the time will un- 
doubtedly come when no one will 


dare suggest that a man unfitted for 

other employment be engaged as an 

agricultural worker. 
DEETTE ROLFE. 

University of Illinois, 

Champaign, Illinois. 

The illustration which we selected to 
illustrate the phrase “America needs 
men like these on her fields but not in 
her cities” was chosen because the men 
in the picture seemed to us to represent 
a particularly fine type of prospective 
citizens. While undoubtedly of peasant 
stock, the men evoked, in our mind, no 
temptation, quoting Edwin Markham, 
to ask, “Who slanted back that brow?” 
The thought in the mind of the author 
of the article from which the caption 
of the picture was taken, we are sure, 
was only that our cities were over- 
crowded and that care should be taken 
to direct the incoming tide of immigra- 
tion to those agricultural regions where 
labor was at present in demand. 

If we have disposed of the thought 
that we had any idea that modern farm- 
ing was a matter of brawn rather than 
brains, we should like to consider some 
of the other points which our corre- 
spondent raises. 

Mr. Rolfe is entirely right when he 
says that the trend of American agri- 


The whys and wherefores are discussed in an editorial on this page 


culture is away from peasant farming. 
In fact, statistics covering a_ great 
many years show that the American 
tendency has been to increase its yield 
per man at the expense of its yield 
per acre. Only in some of the truck- 
garden regions which frequently are 
controlled, in the East at least, by 
foreign labor is intensive agriculture 
practiced in accordance with European 
standards. 

On one farm in New York State with 
which we have been familiar for a num- 
ber of years we have watched the 
change from manual labor to machinery 
with a great deal of interest. A few 
years ago this particular farm gave 
employment to some ten laborers. To- 
day, by the use of milking-machines, 
tractors, gang plows, side-delivery rakes, 
and hay-loaders, much of the work 
formerly done by manual laborers has 
been concentrated in the hands of two 
well-paid men, both of whom are grad- 
uates of agricultural colleges. The day 
laborer of the old type is still employed 
in rush seasons and for such work as 
the digging of drainage ditches. Even 
this work might be done either by 
dynamite or by the use of machinery 
if the amount of work to be done war- 
ranted the purchase of a modern ditch- 
digger. 

Of course many of our immigrants 
who were peasant farmers in the Old 
World are unsuited because of their lack 
of education and their mental limita- 
tions to play a leading part in Amer- 
ican agriculture as it is practiced to- 
day. Any attempt to colonize such men 
in large numbers in American farming 
communities would be disastrous; but 
we are convinced that men of the type 
shown in our illustration, if properly 
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distributed, would be a valuable acquisi- 
tion in any farming section. Perhaps 
they themselves, in many cases, might 
not rise above the level of the day 
laborer, but their children and their 
children’s children would be capable of 
playing their full part in American life. 

Some of the most advanced agricul- 
tural communities in America to-day 
are largely peopled by the children of 
European peasants. We are thinking, 
for instance, of those dairy regions in 
the Middle West in the development 
of which the Danish immigrants have 
played so large a part. We suspect that 
many of the original immigrants to 
those sections would not appear to the 
casual observer to present any greater 
possibilities of development than the 
men whose pictures illustrated our re- 
cent article. 

Of course the real problem involved 
in the distribution of intelligent agri- 
cultural labor is economic rather than 
social, The tide which is now running 
from the country to the city will not 
be turned by any fine-spun theories as 
to the type of man who ought to live 
in the country and the type of man best 
suited for city life. When American 
agriculture is placed on the same eco- 
nomic basis as American industry and 
the rewards for intelligent farming are 
made as great as rewards for intelligent 
industrial labor, there will be no need 
for the cry, “Back to the land!” Intelli- 
gent labor will gravitate to the country 
as surely as it now gravitates to the 


city. We know now how to manufac- 
ture farm products efficiently and 
scientifically. When we have learned 


to market these products with like effi- 
ciency, the labor tide will take care of 
itself. 


NEITHER BOUQUETS 
NOR BRICKBATS 
BARRED 


HE Outlook has announced five 
[oe contests for 1921. The first 

contest of the series offers a due 
reward “for the best criticism of The 
Outlook and suggestions for its im- 
provement.” 

One of the first letters which we have 
received commenting upon our offer con- 
tained the following sentence: “Why 
should I want to criticise The Outlook. 
I like it too much!” We are afraid 
that our all too complimentary friend 
has fallen into a very common error in 
her understanding of the word “criti- 
cism.” Criticism has come in popular 
parlance to mean fault-finding and carp- 
ing. It is actually “the art of judging 
of and defining the qualities or merits 
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of a thing.” It is an “act of discrimi- 
nation or discussion of merit, character, 
or quality.” The fact that a word which 
primarily had simply the meaning of 
careful judgment has come to signify 
reproach and condemnation leads to an 
interesting speculation. Has the change 
occurred because we are all a tribe of 
pessimists reveling in destruction, or 
because there are more bad things to 
criticise than good? P 

What The Outlook, of course, hopes 
to receive from its readers is a large 
group of letters containing constructive 
criticism in the primary sense of that 
word. We want letters which will tell 
us what features of The Outlook are of 
most service to our readers, we want 
letters pointing out wherein we have 
failed to meet the needs of those who 
look to The Outlook for entertainment, 
information, and interpretation of cur- 
rent life. 

Our contest is really an invitation to 
our subscribers to sit around the edi- 
torial council table with The Outlook 
staff and help its editors to make The 
Outlook a better journal. Those of The 
Outlook’s editorial council wish to share 
with their readers the responsibility of 
producing a paper which will fill an in- 
creasingly significant place in American 
life. 

There remain after the date of this 
issue only twelve days in which to take 
part in The Outlook’s editorial council. 
The conditions governing the confer- 
ence contest are to be found on page 
112 of this issue. 


«LITTLE OLD 
NEW YORK ” 


HE New York stage this winter 
T™ been rich in plays of more 

than usual vitality. But no thea- 
ter-goer expects or really wants to find 
in every play a drama which he can 
classify as “significant” or “intriguing” 
or by any similar term which happens 
to be in fashion among the over- 
cephalized jeunesse. It is a quite legit- 
imate proceeding to go to a play with 
the hope of being entertained and 
amused, leaving one’s critical vocabu- 
lary safely locked up at home in the 
top bureau drawer. Plays which satisfy 
this hope may not linger long in the 
mind, but they have served their pur- 
pose if they provide the spectator with 
an evening of wholesome pleasure. In 
this class plainly belongs “Little Old 
New York,” a play the scene of which 
is laid in Manhattan Island in the days 
when the first Astor ruled supreme, 
when the first of the Vanderbilts was 
running a ferry to Staten Island, when 
the original Delmonico was peddling 
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sandwiches, and when Harlem was only 
a remote place in the country. 

The sound of such names t@ a New 
Yorker provides a ready substitute for 
real local color and for genuine char. 
acter-drawing. After seeing a young 
Italian labeled ‘“Delmonico” with a 
basket of sandwiches under his arm, 
the New York theater-goer is quite 
likely to be moved to pound his seat- 
mate on the back and enthusiastically 
exclaim: “What a picture of New York 
life in the old days!” Shift the scene 
a bit and change the name to McCor- 
mick or Pullman, shift the scene a bit 
farther and substitute that of Fair or 
Crocker, and the citizen of Chicago or 
Sa. Francisco will doubtless rise to the 
bait with the same avidity. 

The plot of “Little Old New York” in- 
volves an absurdity dear to stage tradi- 
tion, an absurdity which did not even 
daunt the Shakespearean imagination, 
so perhaps it can be forgiven in the 
work of the author of “Little Old New 
York.” The absurdity to which we re- 
fer is the idea that a girl can don boy’s 
clothes and live for months in close 
companionship with an assorted variety 
of men and women without arousing 
the slightest suspicion of the deceit. 
But if Rosalind could do it, why not 
“Pat” in “Little Old New York’? 

It appears when the curtain rises 
that a young blood of the tribe of 
Delavan has been left a fortune to be 
given him if a missing nephew of his 


stepfather has not been found within ' 


a year. The last day of the year is 
up as the curtain rises and finds young 
Delavan carousing with his cronies, 
who are labeled Fitz-Greene Halleck 
(secretary of the elder Astor) and 
Washington Irving. On the fateful day, 
however, as he is celebrating his ex- 
pected fortune, there arrive from Ire- 
land the missing boy and his father. 
The father dies (off stage) and Delavan 
is left with an unwelcome ward upon 
his hands and an empty purse. The part 
of the ward is played by Genevieve Tobin, 
whose picture appears upon the next 
page. The spectators are soon let into 
the “secret” that the dainty Genevieve 
is a girl who has masqueraded as her 
dead brother in order that the fortune 
may be kept from young Delavan. 
Delavan is an inventor whose labors 
have been directed towards the perfec- 
tion of the steam-engine. In company 
with young Cornelius Vanderbilt he is 
planning to establish the first steamship 
line. The loss of his expected heritage 


and his gambling deprive him of his © 


chance to initiate the venture. In a 
desperate attempt to rehabilitate his 
fortunes he backs a prize-fighter, pledg- 
ing his home as security for his bet. 
The prize-fight occurs. Bully Brewster, 
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whom he fancies, fails to justify his 
reputation, and the hopes of Delavan go 
glimmering. The prize-fight itself, 
played in a fire-house before a motley 
collection of thugs, firemen, and bloods, 
is one of the most marvelous exhibi- 
tions of unreality which we have been 
fortunate enough to witness upon the 
We suppose that 
task of 


stage in a long time. 
managers confronted with the 
staging prize-fights are at a bit of a 
handicap. They have to use their prize- 
fighting actors over again so often, 
eight times a week, including evening 
performances and matinées, that these 
gentlemen doubtless forced to be 
sparing of their blows. They certainly 
were in this play, but they should at 
least have known how to “put up their 
dukes” in a workmanlike fashion. 

At the crucial moment of the fight, 
if such a fight could be said to have a 
crucial moment, the masquerading step- 
rings the fire-bell and empties 
of both contenders and 
spectators. As a result of this well- 
intentioned maneuver young Delavan 
loses his bet, acquires a reputation as a 
welcher, and “Pat” himself is sum- 
moned before the City Council on the 
charge of inciting riot. To save Dela- 
van’s venture and to clear himself of 
the charge, “Pat” discloses the fact that 
he is not himself, but herself. Of 
course the elder Astor, head of the 
Council, relents, and .of course—but 
why, with the present price of white 
paper, trouble to report news of a 
dénouement which it will require no 
great feat of imagination on the part 
of our readers to supply for themselves? 


are 


cousin 
the fire-house 
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GENEVIEVE TOBIN, IN “LITTLE OLD NEW YORK” 


Miss Tobin, in the leading part, is 
delightful to look upon, whether she ap- 
pears in the garb of a boy or the finery 


of a girl. If her voice is at times too 
saccharine and if her Irish brogue is 


strictly Tobinesque rather than Hiber- 
nian, why should the auditor worry? 


Miss Tobin and her capable support 
have held the attention of New York 
audiences for many weeks, and that, 
doubtless, was all that the producer of 
“Little Old New York” expected them to 
do. There are not many of us who can 


meet even so limited a test of success. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF SENATOR HARDING’S ELECTION 





and journalist, 


his letter with 





now an American by adoption. 
defended 
League of Nations as framed at Paris. 


these words: 


AST July we printed a letter from a Frenchman which had been addressed to 
Ll, Princess Radziwill, a Russian by birth, a Frenchwoman by marriage, but 
This Frenchman, who is a well-known politician 
American people to 
He frankly said that large bodies of French 
people could not understand the reluctance of the United States to follow blindly 
the leadership of President Wilson into the League of Nations. 
“Personally, knowing France as I do, I feel quite 
certain that her present opinion will undergo a change and that within a short 
time she will be the first one to appreciate the generous conduct ef the American 
Nation and to remember it in the right spirit.” 
us a second letter from this French correspondent. 
regarding the recent Presidential election and is well worth reading. 


the reluctance of the 


Princess Radziwill now sends 
It deals with French opinion 


enter the 


But he concluded 








S you may imagine, the news that 
Senator Harding had been elected 
was received with a feeling of re- 
lief, not only here in France, but also 
all over Europe—from what I hear, be- 
cause, more or less, everybody has by 
how come to the conclusion that, though 


crowned heads were very mischievous 
things to deal with, swollen heads are 
even worse, for they can through their 
obstinacy bring about far more mis- 
fortunes and be the cause of a great 
many more misunderstandings among 
nations. And at the present moment it 


appears as if there existed nothing but 
misunderstandings between all the peo- 
ple of the earth, which has become a 
real Tower of Babel from the political 
point of view. In fact, if you ask me 
for my candid opinion, I will tell you 
that as regards Europe I do not believe 
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that it can ever come to its senses by 
its own merits. It requires guidance by 
a man endowed with common sense 
and outside of all the party questions 
which divide it at the present moment. 
Such a man President Harding alone 
can be, and let us hope will be. He can, 
if not restore actual peace in Europe, 
at least establish there a modus vivendi, 
thanks to which the world will be able 
to recover its compromised equilibrium, 
and return to work, if not quite to life 
again. And if he consents to assume 
the part of a conscientious doctor for 
all the insane people contained in this 
vast lunatic asylum called Europe, he 
will be indeed a great man, though he 
may be considered only a second-rate 
one by his adversaries in his own coun- 
try, a fact which ought not to trouble 
him, because as the old proverb says, 
“No one is considered a prophet at 
home.” 

What we require here the most just 
now is the voice of sober common 
sense telling us that this is not the time 
to quarrel and to put personal inter- 
ests before those of mankind, which we 
all of us are doing at the present 
moment. France, England, and Italy, 
as well as all the other nations compos- 
ing this huge joke called the League of 
Nations, are each of them pulling the 
cart on a different side and trying to 
give to general politics the direction 
which they consider individually the 
most useful to themselves, and to them- 
selves only.’ Unity of action has disap- 
peared in the world, and it would 
indeed be a mercy if a supreme com- 
mand in regard to the conduct of inter- 
national politics could be established 
on the same lines as was done in regard 
to the Allied armies at the critical 
stage of the Great War. Look, for in- 
stance, at this Greek affair. Neither 
Frence nor England seems to know what 
they have to do nor what they ought to 
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do in regard to it. To recognize Con- 
stantine would be like giving one’s self 
a box on the ear, and yet it is to-day 
an acknowledged fact that much of 
what was said against this monarch was 
invented by a very cleverly conducted 
and executed propaganda. His greatest 
fault was to wish to remain neutral, 
and so of course he had to be put out 
of the way. To-day our so-called poli- 
ticians will not see that their best 
course would be to bow down before 
accomplished facts and to try to make 
the best out of them by putting certain 
conditions to Constantine, which the 
latter now would be but too glad to 
accept, but which he may not be as 
ready to submit to after the plebiscite 
has taken place and given him, as it is 
almost certain it will give him, the ma- 
jority which he requires to return to 
Greece and rule it according to the 
wishes of the Greeks themselves, rather 
than according to the real wishes of the 
Allies. 

In regard to Poland and to the 
soviets, we are making the same kind 
of mistake: The Poles are no real 
friends of France, and to support them 
is to court disappointment. As for the 
soviets, the only sound policy would be to 
give them as much rope as possible for 
them to hang themselves on, but not to 
transform them into martyrs, which we 
are trying to do at present. The time 
for foreign interference in Russia has 
passed away. It would have met with 
success one year ago, but then no one 
would see it, so we allowed the oppor- 
tunity to slip away from us and gave 
time to the patriotic feelings of the few 
real Russians still left in Russia to 
assert themselves and to rally around 
Lenine for the greatest triumph of the 
Bolsheviki. And please do not forget 
that Bolshevism at present is no longer 
confined to Russia, but has_ spread 
everywhere, even if it is not master 
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everywhere. No, the more I look round 
me, the less chance do I see for Europe 
to recover from her condition of dis. 
tress and chaos unless she gets rid of 
her present leaders and accepts the 
advice of some sane politician outside 
the sphere of her own politics, such as 
Senator Harding undoubtedly would 
prove himself to be if he cared to 
assume such a part. 

Therefore we are looking forward to 
the month of March when, perhaps, 
America will take pity upon us, take 
the lead, and try to drag us out of the 
mire. It is a mire, indeed, into which 
we have fallen, and the more we strug- 
gle the more deeply do we get sub- 
merged in it. The war was to have 
brought about the end of old feuds 
between the Allies, but instead of doing 
so it has, on the contrary, aroused new 
subjects of disaccord and new causes 
for quarrels. It has especially aroused 
new personal enmities between different 
statesmen. To-day Lloyd George hates 
Millerand, while Monsieur Millerand 
does not care for Lloyd George. Italy 
dislikes France, Poland abominates 
England, and Germany  abominates 
everybody and dreams only of the day 
when between the everlasting dissen- 
sions of her enemies she will find the 
opportunity quickly to snatch away 
some advantage out of them, which 
she will not fail to do. And the Bolsh- 
evik, who is ever on the watch, will 
smile in his sleeve and discount the 
day when he alone will be the master 
everywhere. 

To conclude, the general situation of 
Europe can be defined by five words: 
She is in a mess. Let us hope that 
America will show herself the good 
Samaritan and that the good sense of 
Senator Harding will pull her out of 
this mess. Otherwise we shall all go 
under, and this America cannot afford 
to let us do. 


LOOKING FORWARD AS WE GLANCE BACKWARD 


HIS will not be a chronological 
record of the year’s happenings in 
the world of business. Even if it 
were possible to compile such a record, 
which is doubtful, it would be too long 
to print, very few would read it, and 
it would have but little value. 

For it is not true that history repéats 
itself and that we can best judge the 
future by the past. History does not 
repeat itself, because men and con- 
ditions are never the same and prog- 
ress would be impossible if we insisted 
that the future should conform to and 
be measured by the standards of the 
past. 

No; the World War has given us an 
absolutely novel and hitherto unthink- 
able set of conditions to consider. As 
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383 Billions of Debt and Paper Money 





The Gold Base of $7,800,000,000 











THE INVERTED PYRAMID OF THE WORLD’S 

DEBT AND PAPER MONEY, THE AREA OF 

THE GOLD BASE BEING TWO PER CENT 
OF THE TOP 


yet we understand them but poorly; it 
is doubtful whether we shall ever com- 
prehend them fully, and in attempting 
to Shape our course as we sail the un- 
known seas of present-day finance our 
chief reliance must be common sense, 
aided by the sounding line, the sextant, 
the compass, and the log. These are 
all devices which enable us to ascer- 
tain existing facts, and it is by ref- 
erence to them, rather than to the 
history of the past, that we must now 
be guided. 

The twelve months now ending have, 
for instance, brought us face to face 
with an enlargement of the world’s credit 
structure that was by every one re- 
garded as impossible six years ago, 
when all economists were predicting a 
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short war because a long one could not 
be financed. 

According to a recent compilation by 
mr. O. P. Austin, statistician of the 
National City Bank of New York, the 
national debt of all nations is now about 
$300,000,000,000 and their aggregate is- 
sues of paper money amount to an ad- 
ditional $83,000,000,000. Against these 
obligations, which are figured at the 
par or gold value of the currencies in 
which they are payable, there is held 
a total gold reserve of only about 
$7,800,000,000, or but little over two 
per cent. We have thus an inverted 
pyramid of government credit standing 
upon a base which in area is only one- 
fiftieth of its overhanging top. If 
drawn to seale, it would look somewhat 
like the diagram on the opposite page. 

Superimposed upon this huge and 
perilously poised credit structure there 
is an unknown but enormous amount of 
other debt, including the commercial 
and financial obligations of the world, 
as well as the sums borrowed by its 
cities, counties, and subordinate politi- 
cal divisions. While we were at war 
and it was a question of keeping the 
armies in the field at any cost the peril 
of this inverted pyramid was disre- 
garded, but with the advent of peace 
it has been recognized, and around the 
fact of its recognition the more im- 
portant developments of the year 1920 
are grouped. 

It had been hoped that with the sign- 
ing of the armistice and the cessation 
of hostilities there would be some reduc- 
tion in debt and taxation, but the re- 
verse has happened, and Mr. Austin’s 
compilation shows that during the years 
1919 and 1920 the world’s loans and 
paper money taken tcgether increased 
by about $129,000,000,000. 

Seemingly it has become impossible to 
check the borrowing and extravagance 
to which most governments became 
habituated during the war, and wise 
men have commenced to fear that un- 
less they are checked the _ inverted 
pyramid may topple over and carry the 
entire credit structure down with it. 

In the United States this fear has had 
a double effect. It has caused a severe 
decline in the market for foreign ex- 
change, where the credit of the various 
nations is measured, and it has led cer- 
tain bankers and Government officials 
to sermonize about the need of “defla- 
tion” with a seriousness that alarmed 
people and induced a general liquidation 
that has carried -prices down all over 
the world. It is, however, noteworthy 
that this so-called “deflation” has not 
been followed by any reduction in bank 
loans in this country. They are as 
large as ever. 

The reduction in the National debt is 
not appreciable. The chief result of the 
decline in prices that has been brought 
about is to diminish the money value of 
our foreign trade balance and to double 
the taxes (other than income taxes) of 
the farmer, the miner, and the wage- 
earner as measured in terms of what 
they produce. Lest this statement may 
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not be understood, it should perhaps be 
explained that the taxes on houses and 
land, which amount to an enormous 
sum annually, do not vary with the in- 
come of the owner, and that it takes a 
larger proportion of a lower wage and 
about twice as much cotton, wheat, or 
copper to pay them as was required a 
year ago. 

Inasmuch as most of the debt now 
outstanding was incurred to meet our 





NEXT WEEK 
A FORESTRY NUMBER 


\ 7HEN forest fires roar 
' through the tops of great 
firs and rage with furnace 
heat in the undergrowth, the 
fighting spirit of the forest 
rangers is often taxed tothe limit. 
The old defensive measures 
of felling trees and digging 
trenches in the path of the fire 
are rapidly passing into history. 
The war has placed a new tech- 
nique into the hands of the for- 
esters. It is thrillingly described 
by Laurence La Tourette Driggs 
in a story entitled “ Fighting 
Forest Fires from the Air,” 
which appears next week. 


Charles Lathrop Pack, Presi- 
dent of the American Forestry 
Association, contributes to the 
same issue a thought-provoking 
article entitled ‘ America’s 
Forests A Heritage and a 
Hope.” He outlines the kind of 
National forest policy that he 
believes should be adopted. 


“(Guarding the Nation’s W ood- 
Lot” is contributed by E. T. 
Allen, forester of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. He tells us that we are 
using and burning fifty-six bill- 
ion board feet of timber each 
year, and points out the impor- 
tance of averting a timber famine. 


Zach article will be illustrated. 











disbursements when money was worth 
less because commodities were much 
higher than at present, it seems rather 
unjust to demand that its principal or 
the interest on it shall be paid in 
money that is worth more. 

It is rather like lending one _ bar- 
rel of flour and insisting that two shall 
be returned. For this reason and be- 
cause no reduction in loans has followed 
the decline in prices it is to be hoped 
that the financial powers that be will 
soon see the futility of attempting to 
bring about deflation by depressing 
values. Whether it be intentional or 
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not, it is in effect an effort on the part 
of the capitalistic classes to exact the 
repayment of the loans they made dur- 
ing the war in money of a much greater 
purchasing power, and as this becomes 
better understood the resentment ex- 
cited will be more and more intense. 

There is only one way to deflate, and 
that is by taxation which will produce 
enough revenue to enable the govern- 
ment to reduce its debts as well as to 
pay interest on them. 

The interest on the national debts of 
$300,000,000,000 now outstanding is esti- 
mated by Mr. Austin at $12,000,000,000 
annually. A sinking fund that would 
amortize these debts in fifty years would 
call for about $4,000,000,000 a year in 
addition. Will the people shoulder this 
taxation? In so far as the United 
States and Great Britain are concerned, 
the answer is yes; but of the war- 
ravaged nations of Central Europe one 
cannot be so sure, and in making our 
calculations for the future we should 
take into account the shock that will 
follow a formal repudiation or admis- 
sion of insolvency by one or more of 
these Powers. That such an event has 
been largely discounted by the prices 
at which bills of exchange on the Conti- 
nent are selling is true. 

The effect externally would not be 
great, but the internal political dis- 
organization that might come about in 
Germany, for instance, would be serious 
if the mark ceased to have an exchange- 
able value; and the same statement is 
true of other countries whose currencies 
are seriously depreciated. As we enter 
the New Year all other questions be- 
come relatively unimportant when com- 
pared with that of whether the govern- 
ments of the world can and will stop 
spending money unnecessarily and col- 
lect enough taxes to reduce their debts 
gradually. 

An agreement to disarm is one essen- 
tial to the necessary debt reduction. 

A universal willingness to work and 
to work hard is another. 

During the war we thought we were 
better off because we were able to get 
more for our labor or the things we 
owned. We came to believe that we 
were growing richer because we got 
bigger wages or bigger prices for what 
we sold. 

But our gains have been more or less 
illusory. While we received more, we 
spent more; but we felt richer never- 
theless, and the feeling made us lazy, 
inefficient, and “choosy” about the job 
we would accept. 

The process through which we are now 
passing, euphemistically called “read- 
justment,” is probably the only way in 
which we can learn the oft-taught and 
oft-forgotten lesson that work and self- 
denial are essential to real happiness 
and prosperity. 

“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might,” should be our 
motto for the coming year. 

For those who apply it there can he 
no hard times, for adversity will flee 
when industry appears. 
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(C) Kadel & Herbert 
A DEMONSTRATION THAT PRECIPITATED D’ANNUNZIO’S DOWNFALL 
IN FIUME 
Here is lium main street at the time of a procession that favored the Regular Army of Italy. 
ly’ Annunzio’s surrender soon followed 




















(C) Keystone 
A PROHIBITION CRUSADE IN A MEXICAN TOWN 
The evils of the drink traffic recently caused the authorities of this Mexican town, we are informed, 
to destroy all alcoholic beverages. The effects of their crusade, it is to be feared, will not be 
enduring unless they extend their operations also to pulque, the Mexican drink which is so popular 
among all classes of the natives 
































Wide World 

A CELEBRATION AT PAU, SOUTHERN FRANCE, 

OF THE 300TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE UNION 

THE PROVINCE OF BEARN WITH FRANCE 

IV, King of Navarre and Prince of Béarn, appears in 
front of his castle with a lady of the Court 


Wide World 
; A CELEBRATION AT WITTENBERG, GERMANY, 
OF THE 400TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BURNING 
OF THE POPE'S BULL BY LUTHER OF 
met the Pope’s condem- Henry 


characteristic boldness, 
burning the bull 


Luther, with 


nation of his “errors’’ by 























International 
WHERE LABOR TS CHPAP 
an endless 


This unusual picture shows how Japanese women laborers load a big passenger vessel with coal. 
The scene is at Nagasaki, Japan. The women do not carry up the coal, but act as 
chain in passing the baskets 
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transparency; the spirit 


“ HITTIER,” says Mr. Higginson, 

“was a politician before he was 

a reformer.” In 1882 he would 
probably have been nominated for Con- 
gress, but had not quite reached the 
Constitutional age of twenty-five years 
when the election occurred. He was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Henry Clay, for 
whom he wrote several spirited cam- 
paign poems; but when the slavery 
issue arose he was drawn into the anti- 
slavery ranks. He at first co-operated 
with Garrison, but could not agree in 
either temper or methods with that 
acidulous reformer. If not a leader, he 
was a wise counselor in the gradually 
developing party of liberty. He unsuc- 
cessfully urged the Liberty party not to 
make a separate nomination for Presi- 
dent in 1860. “Do not gratify your 
enemies by making any nomination,” he 
wrote to Elizur Wright. After the Mex- 
ican War he urged his fellow-abolition- 
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handsonn it was 


better, it was beautiful. The features were 


the eves were luminous. His face was a 


within lighted it up’ 


ists not to oppose the admission of 
Texas into the Union, but to fight 
against its admission as a slave State. 
He was mobbed for his anti-slavery 
utterances and on one occasion his life 
was in serious peril. If his health had 
permitted, he might perhaps have been 
a political leader in those troublous 
times, for he had principles, courage, 
tact, and ambition. But he was without 
means. “My brother and myself,” he 
wrote, “are almost constantly engaged 
in the affairs of our small farm.” And 
he was without health. In 1830 his 
physician warned him that he had not 
a year to live unless he gave up his 
political work. From the storm and 
stress of political campaigning he was 
driven to quieter but more enduring 
activity with his pen. 

When I knéw him, this was all past 
history. The Civil War was over; the 
slave was emancipated; abolition was 


WHITTIER, MYSTIC 


an accomplished fact. If my treacher- 
ous memory can be trusted, I first met 
him some time in the seventies in the 
hospitable home of “tovernor Claflin, of 
Massachusetts. I wonder if there js 
any man of wealth in our time whose 
home is dedicated to the uses to which 
their beautiful home in Newtonville was 
dedicated by Mr. and Mrs. Claflin. It 
was a meeting-place of preachers, au- 
thors, reformers. I lay down my pen 
for a moment and recall them--men 
and women all of whom have now joined 
the choir invisible. Mrs. Stowe, Henry 
Ward Beecher, John B. Gough, John G. 
Whittier, Charles Dudley Warner, Miss 
Sarah Orne Jewett, are a few of those 
in the procession which passes before 
me. Once I attended a house party 
given by Mrs. Claflin to a selected com 


pany, parents and children, gathered 
from the North:End of Boston for their 
poverty and their need. A gaunt 


woman, one of the guests, approached 
the hostess with the question, ‘What 
made you think of doing this? Jesus 
Christ told you, didn’t he?” “Yes,” 
Mrs. Claflin, “I ada.” “I 
thought so,” was the reply. “I knew you 
couldn't have thought of it yourself.” 

Mrs. Claflin in her “Personal Recol 
lections of John G. Whittier’ reports a 
conversation between Whittier and 
Emerson from which defenders of the 
faith might well take a lesson in the- 
ological tactics: 

Whittier. [I suppose thee would 
admit that Jesus Christ is the highest 
development our world has seen. 


said 
guess he 


imerson, Yes, yes, but not the 
highest it will see. 
Whittier. Docs thee think the 


world has yet reached the ideals he 
has set for mankind? 
Mimersonu. No, no, 1 think not. 
Whittier. Then is it not the part 
of wisdom to be content with what 
has been given us, till we have lived 
up to that ideal? And when we need 
something higher Infinite Wisdom 
will supply our needs, 
I wonder what Emerson replied. 

In the summer of 1878 I called on Mr. 
Whittier in his country home, Ames- 
bury, Massachusetts. Had he invited 
me when I met him at the Claflins? Or 
had I a letter of introduction to him? 
Or, being a journalist, had I more enter- 
prise than modesty? I do not know. I 
only remember with what hospitality | 
was received and how gladly I accepted 
the invitation to stay to dinner. Of 
Amesbury I have no recollection what- 
ever. Indeed, I am not sure whether it 
was at Amesbury I found him. That 
was forty-twO years ago, and the pic- 
turé I retain is faded. All I remember 
is a story-and-a-half New England cot- 
tage by the roadside,~simple furniture, 
a simple meal, two middle-aged ladies 
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fio were apparently the joint house- 
keepers, and the poet-prophet himself. 
He must have then just passed his 
seventieth year. No one could call his 
face handsome; it was better, it was 
peautiful. The features were homely, 
though the forehead was high and the 


eyes were luminous. Photographs 
put illy represent him. For his face 
was a transparency; the spirit within 


and photographs rarely, 
the older photographs never, interpret 
ihe spirit. His illuminated face has 
made quite real to me the picture in 


lighted it up; 


Exodus of Moses when he descended 
from the mount where he had talked 
with God and “his face shone.” Whit- 
tier’s Was a shining face. 

Mr. Whittier’s friends have told me 
that he rarely talked about himself. 
| can well believe it. I do not recall 
that he told me anything about his 


early adventures as an anti-slavery re- 
former. I know that I was surprised 
when long after I learned from his biog- 
raphers of his political ambitions and 
activities. But that afternoon it was 
the poet and prophet, not the reformer, 
whom I met; and he talked freely with 
me of his religious experience.  Per- 
haps he realized that he was talking 
to a comrade of half his years who was 


eager to get the light and life he had 
to give. Perhaps it was because his 
thought was not upon himself, but 


wholly upon that light and life, as was 
my thought also. Why did I not go 
back to my hotel in Boston and write 
it all down while it was fresh in my 
recollection? I do not know, except 
that I had from my early youth a 
prejudice against the diaries and jour- 
nals so popular at that time and never 
have kept one myself, save in occasional 
starts, soon abandoned. Nor shall I 
altempt now to recall that sacred con- 
versation. But it led to some brief 
correspondence, and that I may put be- 
fore the reader because in that Mr. 
Whittier will speak for himself. 

Going back to my editorial office, I 
presently wrote to him asking him for 
an article on the religion of the spirit. 
The reader must remember that at that 
time such books as Sabatier’s “Religion 
of the Spirit,”” Matheson’s “The Spiritual 
Experience of St. Paul,” Hocking’s “God 
in Human Experience,” were very few, 
and such as existed were little known. 
In reply to my request I received the 
following letter: 

Bearcamp River House 
West Ossipee, N. H. 
4th 9 Mo. 1878 

My dear Friend: 

I wish I could comply 
request, but the state of 
at this time forbids it. 

I entirely agree with thee. The 
only safe and impregnable position in 
these days is the doctrine of the 
Divine Immanence—the inward Guide 
and Teacher. What Fenelon calls 
“the inexpressible voice of Christ in 
the soul.” Believing and feeling this 
we have nothing to fear from the 
revelation of science or the criticism 
which assails the letter and the creed. 

In the Sept. Atlantic I have en- 


with thy 
my health 


THE OUTLOOK 
deavored to give expression to the 
mystics of the Romish Church in the 
15th century who were believers in a 
purely spiritual religion, independent 
of creed, ritual or even the outward 
letter of Scripture. 

The only real proof of the inspira- 
tion of the sacred books is that we 
tind the laws and the prophets in our 
own souls—that our hearts burn 
within, as we walk with Christ 
through the New Testament—that 
the hymns of David have been sung 
in our own hearts—that the 
mon on the Mount accords with 
intuitions. 


ser- 


our 


Have thee ever read Barclay’s 
Apology or Dymond's Essays” on 
Moral Philosophy? The subject is 


well treated in them. 
lam very truly 
thy friend 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
The contribution to the “Atlantic 
Monthly” to which he refers was “The 
Vision of Echard,” now familiar to 
the readers of his works. From it | 
venture to extract four verses because 
by this letter he makes it clear that 
the vision of Echard is also the vision 
of John G. Whittier: 


lor the dead Christ, not the living, 
Ye watch His empty grave, 
Whose life alone within you 
Has power to bless and save, 


O blind ones, outward groping, 
The idle quest forego; 
Who listens to His inward voice 
Alone of Him shall know, 
My Gerizim and Ebal 
Are in each human soul. 
The still, small voice of blessing, 
And Sinai’s thunder roll. 


The stern behest of duty, 
The doom-book open thrown, 
The heaven ye seek, the hell ye fear, 
Are with yourselves alone. 


The above letter from Mr. Whittier 
was written, as the reader will see, in 
September, 1878. In May, 1879, he wrote 


47 
Review” had published what was _ in- 
tended to be a commendation of a re- 


ligious article of mine in the “Christian 
Union.” What that article was I do 
not know, and I have not thought it 
worth while to spend any time in look- 
ing it up; for the object of this sketch 
is not to define or to defend my own 
theological opinions, but to interpret 
the spiritual faith of Mr. Whittier, or, 
rather, to give the reader Mr. Whit- 
tier’s own interpretation of that faith. 
The paragraph in the ‘Friends’ Review” 
to which Mr. Whittier refers and which 
he had cut out and sent to me in his 
letter was this. His comment follows 
the extract. 


ILyman Abbott points out how dim 
is the light given to men by the Spirit 


compared with the full blaze of the 
revelation of God and of His truth 
ziven in the Gospel. Also how the 


effect of the light vouchsafed to men 
immediately begets a longing for a 
personal Saviour—-leads to Christ. 
loanvers 
5» Mo 6 1879 
My dear I’riend: 


| enclose to thee a notice of the 
S.S. lesson in the Christian Union 
on Job xxxiii 14-30 which appeared 
in the Friends’ Review, (a paper 
which professes to advocate Friends’ 
principles)—of the 12th ult. 

It is evident that the writer has 
greatly misrepresented thy views, so 
contrary to those expressed in some 
of the Editorials. If the light given 


immediately by the Holy Spirit is 
dim, What must that be which comes 
to us through the medium of human 
writers in an obsolete tongue? Is 
the bible more and better than the 
Spirit which inspired it? Shall the 
stream deny the fountain? 

The writer in the Review evidently 
has abandoned the root principle of 
the early Friends and really has no 
reliance upon anything but the letter. 

Thy friend 
JOHN G. 
In my library there has been ac- 
cumulated a large amount of material— 


WHITTIER. 
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of sermons and lectures and the like. 
In this material I have found a sermon 
of mine on “John G. Whittier’s The- 
ology,” preached in Plymouth Church, 
Troo:lyn, in 1893. It is said in this 
sermon that the faith once delivered to 
the saints is not a creed or form of 
doctrine; “it is always a personal ex- 
perience in the heart of the individual” 
—‘a seed planted which takes on many 


forms and many growths.” I quote 
here a few sentences from an embodi- 


ment or expression of this faith in the 
biography of John G. Whittier, from 


which I quoted more fully in that 
sermon.’ 
God is One; just, holy, merciful, 


eternal and almighty, Creator, Father 
of all things. Christ the same eternal 
One, manifested in our Humanity, 
and in Time; and the Holy Spirit 
the same Christ, manifested within 
us, the Divine Teacher, the Living 
Word, the Light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world. 
The Scriptures are a rule, not the 
rule of faith and practice, which is 
none other than the living, omnipres- 


ent spirit of God. The Scriptures 
are a subordinate, secondary, and 
declaratory rule, the reason of our 


obedience to which is mainly that we 
tind in them the eternal precepts of 
the Divine Spirit, declared and re- 
peated, to which our conscience bears 
witness. 

My ground of hope for myself and 
for humanity is in that Divine full- 
ness of love which was manifested 
in the life, teachings, and self-sacri- 
fice of Christ. In the infinite mercy 
of God so revealed, and not in any 
work or merit of our nature, I 
humbly, yet very hopefully trust. 

I am not a Universalist, for I be- 
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Mrs. 
pury 
Association of Amesbury 
Greenleaf Whittier for 


Emily B. 
has sent 


Smith, who in response 


has 
over 


recently 


fifty years, the 


to The Outlook’s request of the 
us this photograph, accompanies it 
purchased 
purchase 


Ames- 
Home 
John 
and 


postmaster at 
“The Whittier 
was the home of 
furniture, pictures, 


with this statement: 
this house, which 
including the 


books owned by him, with certain manuscripts” 


lieve in the possibility of the per- 
petual loss of the soul that persis- 
tently turns away from God, in the 
next life as in this. But I do believe 
that the Divine love and compassion 
follow us in all worlds, and that the 
Heavenly Father will do the _ best 
that is possible for every creature he 


has made. What that will be must 
be left to his infinite wisdom and 
goodness. 


Writing this sketch as I am approach- 
ing my eighty-fifth birthday, I accept 
this admirably clear and comprehensive 
statement as an adequate expression of 
my own spiritual faith, developed by 
over sixty years of Bible study and 
Christian teaching; and I gratefully 
wonder if I am not more indebted for 
that faith to John G, Whittier’s infiv- 
ence than I have ever before realized. 


Among his contemporaries whom Dr. Abbott uill portray in later “ Snap-Shots” 
are President Hayes, John B. Gough, and Edwin Booth 


WHAT'S THE TROUBLE? 


BY SHERMAN ROGERS 


ROUGH STUFF? 


INDUSTRIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE OUTLOOK 


EEKING information regarding an 
unusual amount of discontent in 
-a certain large Chicago industrial 
plant, I stepped into the office of one 
of the union labor leaders of Chicago. 

“I want to know.” I said, as the sec- 
retary handed me a cigar, “what is the 
trouble at Mr. So and So’s plant?” 

“Well,” was the quick response, 
“you’ve been through the works; what 
is the trouble?” 

“I have formed my own ideas,” I 
replied. “The reason I came here was 
to find out if you had arrived at the 
same conclusion.” 

“All right,” he said. “Fair enough. 
It only takes .a few words to make a 
full explanation, All the trouble in 
that plant is caused by incompetent 
foremen. They pay good wages; they 


1IT presume that this expression of Whittier’s 
faith is to be found in the authorized biography 
by Samuel T. Rickard, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 


have good working conditions; the men 
believe that the ‘old man’ is all right; 
but every foreman in the place can 
swear in eight languages and for 
genuine snobbery they are unequaled. 
The men simply can’t stand them, that’s 
all, and that’s why they have thirty 
per cent labor turnover each month. 
Is that what you found?” 

“Correct,” I answered. “I haven’t 
been through the plant long enough to 
figure out if there is any other cause 
of trouble, but I do know that the fore- 
men, or at least the few I met, gave me 
the creeps.” 

“Well,” mused the labor leader, “it 
is certainly remarkable that a company 
would go to all the trouble and expense 
of equipping a great factory, installing 
the latest and most efficient machinery, 
engage in constructive educational 
work throughout the plant. put in res- 
taurants and other conveniences for 


employees, and then entirely ignore the 
greatest asset of them all: good will 
at the point of contact—the subfore- 
man. Whenever a subforeman pulls a 
‘boner,’ it naturally reflects back up the 
line. When the foreman continually 
manifests insolence, indifference, and 
intolerance, the workers in his crew 
quite naturally become convinced that 
the foreman is only reflecting the spirit 
of the master foremen, superintendents, 
managers, and president, when, as a 
matter of fact, the probability exists 
that the president, managers, superin- 
tendents, and master foremen are 
totally ignorant of the attitude shown 
the men by the subforemen, and the 
management really strongly disapproves 
of the underforeman’s insolent method.” 

I fully agreed. However, if the presi- 


dent, superintendents, and master fore- 
men are awake, I do not see how it is 
possible for an 


underforeman to con- 


| 
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tinue to use undesirable methods with- 
out their approval. If the master 
forremen and superintendents mingle 


with the men at times, as they should, 
arrogant, unreasonable foremen would 
be quickly called to account. If the 
plant owner would periodically ramble 
through his plant, sit down and ques- 
tion the men, it would be impossible for 
the superintendent to get by with 
policies that did not meet with his 
approval. 

It’s a simple matter; it doesn’t take 
long, although it is quite true that the 
plant during a hot Tuesday afternoon 
is not as desirable a place as the cool, 
green grass of a golf course. I feel 
that automobiles, silver-knobbed golf 
clubs, and other fads are cheating work- 


ingmen out of many opportunities to 
understand their executives more 
clearly. There is nothing that will 


bring such instantaneous favorable re- 
sponse from workingmen as personal con- 
tact with the president of the company 
or general manager. 

I have in mind several companies 
where the president spends more time 
among his men than he does in his 
office, and in each case there is very 
little labor trouble in the plant. How- 
ever, the executive must be sincere in 
his efforts to understand the environ- 
ments of the men employed and really 
desire to meet them at least half-way in 
bettering conditions and _ discussing 
wage scales. 

Every successful industrial manager 
and reasonable labor union leader 
recognizes the necessity of team-work. 
Team-work has a very broad meaning, 
and can be inaugurated in a factory 
only where confidence between the man- 
agement and the workmen has been 
fully established. Confidence is essen- 
tial to effective team-work and is the 
keystone of successful plant manage- 
ment. Without it no plant can escape 
labor troubles for any great length of 
time. Confidence cannot be built on 
mere sham, nor can complete trusted 
relations between the office and shop 
be established in a day. No matter 
how favorably the management may 
feel toward the men there will be little 
success in establishing a feeling of trust 
until the foreman manifests strict con- 
fidence in the men under him. A fore- 
man can, and will, have team-work in 
his crew and will enjoy the respect of 
his men if he starts in by showing 


.them he has confidence in and respect 


for them. 

A plant manager told me recently 
that the only way to compel discipline 
in a working force was to “treat ’em 
rough, cut out the mollycoddling, and 
fire a few men every day.” I might add 
that there are very few misguided 
executives of this kind left. They are 
just about as numerous as Golden Rule 
employers were thirty-five years ago. 
I am in thorough accord with his re- 
marks on mollycoddling. No red-blooded 
workingman wants’ paternalism or 
mollyeoddling. There’s no 





question 
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about that. But I emphatically state 
that respect will command more effi- 
cient discipline in one hour than arro- 
gance will in a week. True, the fore- 
man who has a strong pair of lungs 
and periodically uses them to give a 
bright-red blend to profuse profanity 
spoken in several languages will, by 
keeping men in fear, command dis- 
cipline for a short time, but, like a good 
house built on a poor foundation, it 
doesn’t last long. Discipline built on 
abuse doesn’t result in team-work. 
That is absolutely certain, and dis- 
cipline that results in team-work is the 
only kind that lasts and pays above 
par in efficiency, confidence, and respect. 

Wherever there is an arrogant, abu- 
sive, unreasonable foreman there will 
be found a crew of discontented work- 
men—I don’t care if the men are re- 
ceiving two dollars an hour. Possibly 
the men will not go “up in the air” 
the first day, or the first week, but the 
intense resentment within their hearts 
will automatically result in a marked 
decrease of their efficiency. A working- 
man who is honestly giving the best 
that there is in him will instantly re- 
sent arrogance, and, personally, I 
wouldn’t give a snap of my finger for 
any workingman who didn’t stand on 
his feet squarely and demand respect 
and a square deal, not only from the 
foremen, but from the company. The 
workingman never lived who could give 
his employer an honest day’s work if 


his heart is filled with resentment 
caused by abuse or ridicule. I am 
absolutely certain that nine-tenths of 


those who toil are willing to work their 
maximum for a foreman who treats 
them right and manifests the same de- 
gree of confidence and respect for the 
men that he demands from them. 

I am certain that nothing pleases any 
worker, no matter whether skilled or 
unskilled, intelligent or unintelligent, 
black or white, red or yellow, highly 
paid or underpaid, so much as the 
knowledge that he has the absolute con- 
fidence of his employer. 

I speak from personal experience, and 
I am certain that nothing in the world 
instills so much genuine enthusiasm in 
a man’s labor; but let me emphatically 
state that there isn’t a thing in the 
world that stirs so much revolt in the 
heart of a workman as the feeling that 
his employer distrusts him and has 
stool pigeons continually watching him. 
No workman on earth can have confi- 
dence in his employer when he knows 
that his employer has no confidence in 
him. 

I believe that every honorable work- 
ingman despises an informer the way 
Satan hates holy water. There are 
some firms who have spy systems in 
their plants, and those that have will 
in the long run get just what’s coming 
to them. Any man unprincipled enough 
to double cross and tattle on a worker 
will eventually double cross the em- 
ployer. A stool pigeon must necessarily 
be a liar, and as soon as a workman 
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finds out that a character of this kind 
is watching him he becames discon- 
tented, as he rightfully should become. 
lf the foremen are close to the men, 
and they will be if they are real fore- 
men, there is absolutely ho necessity 
for paid informers. If there is any- 
thing wrong in the plant, the foreman 
will be the first man to know about it 
if he is employing the right system in 
handling men. If the foremen are not 
carrying out their work properly, a 
plant superintendent should, instead 
of hiring under-cover men, discharge 
the foremen’ and get leaders who are 
able through their own honesty, sin- 
cerity, and square dealing to command 
the respect and confidence of those 
working in the plant, which will elimi- 
nate the necessity of hired informants, 
who, as a rule, keep enough trouble 
stirred up so that they may keep their 
lucrative positions. 

Discipline must be maintained if re- 
spect and confidence are to be expected. 
It wouldn’t make any difference how 
pliable or diplomatic or charitable a 
foreman might be to his men, if his 
methods of maintaining discipline were 
loose his crew would immediately be- 
come disorganized and the men would 
hold him in contempt as a mollycoddle 
or an incompetent. Discipline, tem- 
pered with cool-headed judgment, is 
absolutely essential to proper industrial 
managemert, but the first thing a fore- 
man must learn is the difference be- 
tween discipline and abuse or arro- 
gance. A foreman must at all times 
keep his head, never “fly off the handle,” 
and always give proper consideration to 
all suggestions that the men under his 
charge may make regarding sanitation 
and more efficient methods in accom- 
plishing their work. It adds a great 
deal of interest to the average worker 
to realize that he is an integral part 
of the shop organization instead of 
being a cog in the wheel, and whenever 
a workingman shows enough interest in 
his work to make suggestions he should 
be encouraged. 

Modern foremen are real _ business 
executives; at least they should be, and 
they should be just as long on diplomacy 
in dealing with their men as the super- 
intendent is in dealing with buyers. 

A foreman can by using the proper 
methods, by realizing that the relation- 
ship of workman and management has 
entered a new era, eliminate a majority 
of the little misunderstandings that 
cause a great deal of the trouble to-day 
in industry. He can be successful in 
humanizing the workshop only by first 
thoroughly humanizing himself. 

I am fully convinced that the re- 
sponsibility of eliminating the present 
unrest prevalent throughout the coun- 
try rests on the shoulders of the fore- 
men more than any other American pro- 
fession; mainly for the reason that the 
foreman is the proper man to create a 
perfect spirit of team-work in a factory, 
and team-work is the crowning neces- 
sity of modern business. 
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drive in the snow-storm, the darken- 

ing winter evening, the distant light 
from a hospitable window, and then a 
door thrown open wide, a great stamp- 
ing of feet to get rid of the snow, a 
broad, cheery farmhouse kitchen with 
white-clad girls moving hither and 
thither and an appetizing smell of goose 
such as an Englishwoman straight from 
England bad not smelled since the first 
years of the war. I should like again 
to recapture that moment of light and 
brightness and hospitality, once again 
to be stamping the snow from my feet, 
to have the experience all before me, 
instead of as a remembrance. For this 
old farmhouse with its big tree to re- 
mind it of its age, its cheerful red 
farm buildings, its big barn where two 
lambs had just been born, was Clinton 
Farms; and Clinton Farms is a State 
prison for women. The girls who were 
cooking the goose were prisoners. So 
were the girls who were tending the 
lambs. So were the waitresses with 
their nice round necks and gentle man- 
ners. All of them in the ordinary 
world would be called criminals. 

It was all rather unbelievable. Un- 
consciously, most people separate them- 
selves from what are called the crim- 
inal classes to such an extent that they 
even expect them to look a little dif- 
ferent from the ordinary human being. 
Probably I was no exception. “But for 
the grace of God, there goes Richard 
Baxter,” said that good man on seeing 
a prisoner led to execution, and most 
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| HAVE it all vividly in mind—the 


A CORNER OF THE NURSERY 

of us have less imagination than Rich- 
ard Baxter. Prisons call up visions of 
bars and shameful clothes, and, though 
we pray for “all prisoners and cap- 
tives,” we most of us expect them to 
look the part. Yet here were thieves 
and murderesses and prostitutes mov- 
ing freely about a normal house, carry- 
ing on normal occupations, encouraged 
in every way to be normal, no less. 
Indeed, the chief feature of Clinton 
Farms, as it struck me, was its absolute 
normality. Here was no _ suggestion 
that forgers and prostitutes were so 
sensationally or scientifically interest- 
ing as to merit preferential treatment 
over those who had done nothing more 
interesting than to remain outside 
prison. On the other hand, there was 
nothing to suggest degradation of any 
kind. Apart from the outstanding fact 
of perhaps child or husband murder, 
or shoplifting, or of keeping a dis- 
orderly house, there was nothing in the 
life at Clinton Farms to suggest that 
it was other than perhaps a training 
school for domestic science, or agricul- 
ture, or merely for human beings— 
which indeed it is. 

After dinner I was told that there 
would be a council of student-officers. 
Half a dozen girls and women, repre- 
senting incidentally as many nationali- 
ties, each with a bunch of keys, 
gathered together in the superinten- 
dent’s office. They wore fresh pink-cot- 
ton frocks, made at the Farms, and most 
of them had some little individual 
touch, a necklace perhaps, a bluebird 


‘she proves to be infectious. 


brooch, and each of them her own 
boots, some of wonderful design. Their 
ages varied considerably, one being per- 
haps well over forty, another being a 
slip of a girl. There was Jane, whose 
monumental placidity had made her 
head of the kitchen, and whose con- 
sistent good humor misled you with 
regard to her overdeveloped cleverness. 
There was Minna, who for all the good 
milk and good food could not manage 
to get fat. She, it appeared, had charge 
of the linen cupboard. Ruth, an olive- 
complexioned youngster with keen dark 
eyes, took charge of the laundry, Mary 
of the dressmaking, Susan of the farm 
girls. 

All of these girls had something of 
the dignity that goes with authority 
duly earned—an authority, be it noted, 
which can also be taken away should 
the occasion warrant it. Minna told 
me all about the “honor system.” She 
had been at Clinton for some years, 
and she had it very much at heart. 
When a girl arrives at the Farms, she 
is first medically examined, and is 


isolated from the rest to prevent pos- 


sible infection. In the majority of cases 
Then fol- 
lows a period of probation, during 
which she learns the ways of the place 
and is under observation both by the 
authorities and by her fellows. At the 
end of that period she is under inten- 
sive observation, and if she comes 
through she may be elected by her fel- 
lows to be an “honor” girl. This 
means that she pledges herself defi- 
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nitely not to run away and to behave 
properly. Her fellows are chary of 
making her an “honor” girl until they 
are quite certain of her, as defection 
ou her part reacts on the whole com- 
munity, and, carried further, would, 
Minna said, inevitably result in the 
loss of the greater freedom of Clinton 
Furms as compared with the prison 
proper. The “honor” girls form an 
electorate, and by their votes the stu- 
dent-officers receive their authority. 
The student-officers, among other things, 
form a consultative committee—always 
of course under the superintendence of 
the head of the Farms. They lay com- 
plaints and advise as to the treatment 
of their fellows. Jane, for instance, 
complained that Joan was impertinent 
in the kitchen and incited the others 
to give trouble. Jane was as monumental 
as ever, and she made her complaint 
in unmoved, judicial tones. The super- 
intendent asked whether she thought the 
ease should come up before the Board 
of Managers. There had been com- 
plaints before about Joan. Jane 
thought not. She never used unneces- 
sary words and beamed cheerfully. She 
thought Joan might be summoned to 
the Council. Joan came, a vivacious 
dark little girl all smiles and conver- 
sation. She did not deny the charge, 
so witnesses were called. “Yes, Miss 
Smith, I know T’ve a quick temper—I 
always had. I know it’s a great fault, 
but I do try.” Joan wants very much 
to be an “honor” girl some time, if 
only that she may wear her own boots. 
“Yes, I know I’ve a quick temper. I 
did answer Jane back. But I do try— 
I know I’ve a quick’ temper.” Joan 
stood in the corner of the room, trust- 
ing by full and frank confession to es- 
cape disaster. She is a little too glib, 
a little too ready to make promises 
which in all probability she will not 
keep. The superintendent, who had 
merely conducted the proceedings, asks 
Jane whether she will be content with 
an apology. Jane thinks so—this time. 


So Joan gets off once more with a lec- 
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THE CHAPEL, WITH RESIDENTS ON 


ture from the superintendent and hopes 
that she still may become an “honor” 
girl in time. Sarah is a different case. 
Sarah is sulky, or perhaps inarticulate. 
She listens in silence to accusations of 
insubordination. Her hair is smartly 
done and she cultivates a cynical ex- 
pression. Ruth, of the laundry, who is 
going out in June, has evidently found 
her trying. There is a tinge more per- 
sonal feeling in her charge. he super- 
intendent has to sift it a little more, 
for, above all things, student-officers 
must lay themselves open to no charge 
of injustice. Sarah is asked whether 
she would like to call a witness. She 
says she doesn’t care—a difficult girl. 
She also gets a lecture, to which she 
listens sulkily. Her moment has not 
come yet for response. Sometimes it 
takes many months to come. 

The Council finally has to decide 
whether Madeleine can safely be made 
an “honor” girl. Opinions, which are 
moderately expressed, are divided. 
Each student-officer speaks with a great 
sense of responsibility. You have to be 
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THEIR WAY TO SUNDAY SERVICE 


very certain on the running away ques- 
tion. It is decided that Madeleine shall 
do four months’ test instead of three. 
Her case is referred back for one 
month. 

These student consultations throw 
the responsibility for most of the detail 
of the Farms upon the girls themselves. 
The effect is remarkable. For one thing, 
public opinion has reached a _ point 
where it is more formidable to receive 
the judgment of your peers than of 
the authorities, against whom it might 
conceivably be thought rather sporting 
to bear a grudge. Girls who, having 
given their word, run away after all, 
have asked not to be sent back to Clin- 
ton Farms, preferring the hardships of 
the ordinary prison to the scorn and 
gibes of their fellows. ‘Honor is be- 
come a precious thing,” says the chair- 
man of the board, “not the less precious 
because it must be rewon.” With this 
public opinion behind it, Clinton Farms 
can accord privileges which would 
otherwise be impossible. In the sum- 
mer large numbers of the girls sleep 
out with nothing between them and 
liberty but a tent-wall. They move 
freely about the Farms and most of 
them are not locked in their rooms at 
night. They earn such privileges as 
that of wearing their own boots and 
ornaments, and they have opportunities 
of winning the respect of their fellows, 
than which I can imagine no better 
panacea for one’s own self-respect. 

Another point which struck me as 
making for normality and saneness was 
the pleasantness of the surroundings, 
whether at the Farm itself or in the 
various other buildings on the Farm. 
Anything less like a prison it would be 
impossible to imagine. In the newer 
buildings, one of which is used for the 
colored girls, the girls have separate 
rooms, with nice little white beds, 
dressing-tables, and so forth. Here they 
may have certain little personal pos- 
sessions. You can see small manicure 
sets carefully set out, for many of them 
of course come from quasi-luxurious 
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surroundings; there are photographs 
about and picture post-cards. The 
colored girls in particular are im- 
mensely proud of these possessions, and 
one of them, having left open her bed- 
room door wide as we passed, had also 
turned all the photographs and pictures 
towards the door so that not one of 
them might be missed, she herself hid- 
ing behind the door to watch the effect 
upon visitors. The girls have a com- 
mon sitting-room, in which they read, 
sew, or sing in the evenings, and gen- 
erally amuse themselves. They are de- 
voted to music, especially in the case 
of the colored girls, and I think I have 
never heard anything more beautiful 
than the singing of those girls. They 
sang beautiful old Negro melodies of 
which trained choirs give but a sug- 
gestion. This was the very fount of 
music—musie as spontaneous and nat- 
ural as that of a bird—rhythmic, har- 
monized, all because of the music that 
was in them. These darkies seem born 
singers, and they sing with a pathos 
that is full of tears, more particularly 
when considered in the light of their 
surroundings. Their faces as they sing, 
some of them grotesque, some with a 
certain beauty of youth, have an ex- 
pression of submissive pathos which I 
can only liken to that of some of the 
Madonnas. 

There was no pathos about the black 
baby upstairs—at least not until she 
was put back in her cot. It will be long 
before I forget the baby face—only six 
months old—with her little portion of 
wool all to herself, peering, as might 
the veriest grown-up, over a mountain 
of white bedclothes at the strangers 
who might perhaps be good enough to 
hold her up to see the big world and 
not mind too much if she cried when 
put down again, because she really 
couldn’t help it. This baby was one 
of several, for among the girls taken at 
Clinton Farms are expectant mothers. 
There is a baby ward, and the mothers 
are taught to look after their babies, 
and become indeed deeply attached to 
them. This baby care is one of the 
most educative methods at the Farms. 
One girl, who murdered her baby, 
seemed absolutely callous about it. It 
happened that she elected to take 
charge of the lambs, which meant get- 
ting up in the dark winter mornings to 
look after them. She became devoted 
to her charges, and was brought back 
to a realization of what she had done 
largely by this means. xX 

I could not help feeling most of the 
time how accidental was the fate which 
had brought these girls to Clinton. 
There was one woman, for instance, an 
Italian, who had come to America with 
her husband to make their fortune. 
They were not married, but they meant 
to make money and build a little house 
and live happily ever afterwards. With 
her own hands Angelina toiled and 
helped herself to dig the foundations 
of the little house. When, after years, 
it was all complete, her husband said 
he wanted children. Angelina was too 
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old. He was going to marry a young 
neighbor. He married the young neigh- 
bor, and she was expecting her first 
child. Angelina passed, who would 
never marry and never have a child. 
The young wife taunted her. Angelina 
stabbed her in the back. Or there was 
Topsy. Topsy’s father—a colored man 
—jll treated her mother, who went to 
live with another man, taking Topsy 
with her. Mr. Topsy turned up one 
day, threatening to kill his wife. Instead, 
he was attacked with an ax by the 
lover, who, leaving him prone outside, 
thrust the ax in the child’s hand—she 
was only a little girl—telling her that 
her father was going to kill her mother. 
Mad with terror, Topsy gave her father 
the coup de grdce. She was sentenced 
for murder in the first degree. Gener- 
ally speaking, cases are much less de- 
serving of sympathy. Some of them are 
frankly dreadful, and Clinton Farms 
has had to do with a class who would 
normally fill the State prison, and who, 
under normal prison conditions, would 
be treated solely as criminals expiating 
their crime. At the same time, by far 
the most of the crimes are sex crimes. 
Sex crimes imply varying degrees of 
abnormality, and there is hardly a girl 
who comes to Clinton who does not 
at first show marked abnormality. 
Nervously they are very much below 
par, and the good food, most of which 
is grown on the Farm, makes an as- 
tounding difference in a comparatively 
short time. In this connection, a dread- 
ful nemesis overtook a girl who had 
been a prostitute. She was very lovely, 
but while at Clinton she grew so fat 
that all her beauty disappeared. It is 
realized of how great importance is this 
building up of the nerves and of the 
general morale. With this end in view, 
the particular occupation to which the 
girl is set is carefully chosen. A girl 
is not necessarily set to the occupation 
that she does best. As a rule, for in- 
stance, farm work is the best possible 
tonic for nerves, and an indoors girl 
will be set to do it, while a clumsy girl 
will be trained as a housemaid. In any 
ease, she is trained definitely to some 
occupation. When her sentence is 
ended, suitable work is then found for 
her. Very often her training has been 
purposely such that she may be able 
to undertake something different from 
her previous work. Old associations 
are thus more easily broken. And the 
strength of these associations is rarely 
recognized. <A girl, for instance, who 
has been brought up to lead a life of 
luxury by the one means that is open 
to her, who, from childhood almost, has 
learned to concentrate upon nothing 
but clothes and the sickly arts by which 
she may, for a term of years and at 
great bodily risk, prey upon society, 
cannot easily envisage any other sort 
of life—and mostly doesn’t want to. 
It is not sufficient to teach her—com- 
pulsorily too—a new trade. She has 
to learn to want a new trade. I saw 
these girls at their dressmaking, cook- 
ing, laundering, hospital work, and it 


would be difficult to find a more enthu- 
siastic crowd. The colored girls, who 
have a special aptitude for dressmaking 
and the finest kind of laundering, are 
taught the work in all its details, with 
results that struck me as quite remark- 
able. As a matter of fact, many girls 
might pay to go to such a school as 
Clinton and learn far less, from the 
professional point of view. 

This experiment—for experiment it 
is, judging by other prisons and re- 
formatories which I have seen in Amer- 
ica—is bound to have far-reaching 
effects. Everybody is agreed theoreti- 
cally nowadays that judicial sentences 
should be educative and reformative 
rather than purely punitive, with per- 
haps a touch of vengeance thrown in. 
To make the prisoner unwilling to com- 
mit further crimes offers the greatest 
safety to the community. To put this 
theory into practice is quite another 
thing, for it implies faith in a human 
being who has broken faith, and it 
implies a willingness on the part of 
the community to run the risks of the 
experiment. That this faith is justi- 
fied has been actually shown by Clinton 
Farms. Some of the girls prove disap- 
pointments. Some run away, after all, 
the call of the outside world proving 
almost irresistible—an answer, by the 
way, to those who do not believe that 
prison should be humanized. The ma- 
jority of the Clinton girls have so far 
turned out well and have been enabled 
really to start life anew. The same 
can hardly be said of the ordinary 
prison. The most rigorous punishment 
has never yet emptied jails nor stopped 
crimes. When hanging was the punish- 
ment for stealing sheep, sheep still 
were stolen, because _ sheep-stealers 
hadn’t learned not to want to steal 
sheep. Clinton Farms, as I see it, is 
a proved effort to treat no one—not the 
lowest criminal—as common or unclean, 
no one as outside the pale of humanity, 
no one as having lost all chance in life. 
It is an effort to strike a balance be- 
tween the momentariness of crime and 
the eternity of punishment, which many 
would have liked to do had they but 
discovered the way. Clinton shows that 
way with no uncertain voice. It seems 
to me that not the least of its effects 
will be its effect on the older coun- 
tries. America has problems which 
are aH its own; but the very greatness 
of its resources, both mental and ma- 
terial, make it able to afford experi- 
ments which in other countries are 
practically impossible. America not 
only builds up, but she has the youth- 
ful courage to tear down. Clinton 
Farms means the tearing down of a 
good many prejudices, all of which 
exist in the older countries, often in an 
intensified degree. “But for the grace 
of God, there goes Richard Baxter,” is 
a lesson which Clinton Farms has 
made it possible, not only for one man, 
but for all of us to learn. 

Murier Harris, 
New York Office of the 
“Manchester Guardian.” 
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THE WORLD’S WORST FAILURE 


BY 


Adam 
began 
best 


woke to consciousness he 

compiling a list of the ten 
fruits in the Garden of Eden: Certainly 
ihe generations which have followed 
him have counted that day lost whose 
low-descending sun saw not some list 
of ten best things begun. And I sus- 
pect that each generation has found out, 
as Adam undoubtedly did when Eve 
appeared on the scene and started to 
compile her own list of the ten best 
fruits, that every such compilation is 
purely a matter of individual taste. 

Personally, I have never been tempted 
to offer my views to an unexpectant pub- 
lic on the ten best anythings, but more 
than once I have felt an urgent desire 
to erect a journalistic Hall of Fame for 
the ten worst failures in the world. 
There is something so much more satis- 
fying and adequate about a complete 
failure than there is about a debatable 
success. Successes are such annoying 
things to contemplate. The average 
mind (whatever that is) is awed by 
suecesses into a sense of personal little- 
ness which is not at all gratifying to 
its vanity. Stacked up against the 
Brooklyn Bridge, the Taj Mahal, the 
“New Republic,” or The Climate of Cali- 
fornia (or any other work of man for the 
creation of which Providence has never 
even been credited with an assist), the 
average mind feels itself shrinking, 
shrinking, into insignificance. Before 
long, if care is not taken, the average 
mind under discussion may feel moved 
to admit that, after all, it is not the 
center of the solar system. And lack 
of self-confidence, as we all know, is 
one of those great dangers against 
which all good Americans have to be 
on constant guard. 

Take this same average mind to 
which I have referred and place it in 
juxtaposition to a real dyed-in-the-wool, 
10n-shrinkable, three-feet-to-the-yard his- 
torical failure, and it will begin to bud 
and blossom before your very eyes. 
Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow? There 
is none of us so humble that he cannot 
point out the errors in that campaign. 
The tragedy of De Lesseps at Panama? 
Why, man, we could have done a bet- 
ter job with our bare hands! There is 
inspiration, I tell you, in failure; and 
the greater the failure, the greater the 
inspiration. 

That is why I have felt that it might 
be of real public service to compile a 
list of the ten greatest failures in the 
world. The trouble is that, though 
there is such a wealth of material to 
draw from, I have never been able to 
get beyond the selection of the candi- 
date for first place upon my ticket of 
disasters. What room is there for con- 
sidering such secondary matters as 
Henry Ford’s Knowledge of History; 
the Ben Davis Apple; the Very Rev. 
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HAROLD TROWBRIDGE PULSIFER 


Darling in the New York Tribune 
(Reproduced by permission of the New York Tribune, Tne.) 
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POOH! POOH! WHAT’S A LITTLE CRIME WAVE TO A REAL MOVIE FAN? 


Wilbur F. Crafts’s Sense of Humor; the 
New York Evening ‘Post’s” late an- 
nouncement that “The Tide is Turning 
Towards Cox;” Moral Football Vic- 
tories, and other social impedimenta, 
when there is staring at the observer 
on almost every city street and country 
crossroad the greatest failure of the 
times? 

Indeed, I have no heart to make a 
list of lesser lapses when I consider 
the Movies. 

What, the Movies? 

Yes, the Movies. 

I hear thousands of protesting voices 
rising in chorus about me. You know, 
it is just as easy for a writer as it is 
for a president to hear voices that help 
his story or his argument. The ear 
which most writers and presidents keep 
close to the ground is an inner ear at- 
tuned only to echoes. 

As I was saying, I hear thousands 
of protesting voices. 


that there are 
movie-picture 


Don’t you _ realize 
umpty-seven thousand 
theaters in America? 

Don’t you realize that these theaters 
take in umpty million paid admissions 
every day in the year? 

Don’t you realize that the films shown 
in these theaters if stretched end to 
end would make this old world of ours 
look like a kitten in a ball of yarn? 

Indeed I do, and I grieve for it. For 
all of this I know and some of it, to 
my misfortune, I have been compelled 
to see. The fact that the movie be- 
strides our narrow world like a Colossus 
does not interest me. The real point 
at issue is what is the character of this 
Colossus? 

Since the movies are generally con- 
sidered to belong to the field of dra- 
matic art, it may be well to look to my 
definitions before I proceed further. 
The heart of all drama, to my mind, is 
to be found in the impinging of incident 
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SCENE FROM D’ANNUNZIO’S PHOTOPLAY “CABIRIA” 


“Honestly, now, what have the movies done? 
very few, effective and convincing 


upon character. From this central 
heart the field of drama extends to ex- 
treme emphasis upon incident on the 
one side and to extreme emphasis upon 
character on the other. But the great 
dramas of history have found their dwell- 
ing-place in the center of this spectrum 
of human activity. 

Within the limits of this field, con- 
seribed by time, place, and the confines 
of a single stage, the art of the drama 
has blazed forth in various ages as one 
of the brightest jewels in the diadem 
of human achievement. This is the 
record of the old drama. What has so 
far been the promise of the new? 

The basic material of all art is life. 
Life lies as ready at the hand of the 
movie world as it did at the hand of 
Aristophanes and Shakespeare. But the 
spendthrift soul of the new drama has 
also been endowed with a fairy wand 
which Aristophanes and Shakespeare 
never knew. It has been gifted with 
power over time and space; all the 
world is literally its stage. The seas 
are ready to its command; the forest 


They have brought into being a few, and 


spectacles, such as ‘Cabiria’ ”’ 


and the stream are its handmaidens; 
the great plains. and deserts lie open 
for its delight; the mountains bow to 
its bidding; and the peoples of the 
world lie within the hollow of its vast 
hand. The parable of talents provides 
a scale by which the failure of the 
movie picture must be judged. Gifted 
with the touch of Midas, the winged 
feet of Mercury, what spoil has the 
movie brought to Parnassus? 

Somehow I don’t seem to hear the 
chorus of voices which greeted my ears 
a short while ago; but that, as I have 
suggested, may be purely a matter of 
self-deception. 

Honestly, now, what have the movies 
done? They have brought into being 
a few, and a very few, effective and 
convincing spectacles, such as “‘Cabiria.” 
For the material for almost every seri- 
ous production which they have at- 
tempted they have gone rag-snatching 
along the clothes-line of the other arts; 
they have borrowed. historical episodes 
and failed to illuminate them; they 
have ransacked the granaries of drama 


and fiction and borne off more often 
the chaff than the wheat; they have 
turned Thalia into a hurler of custard 
pies, dressed Terpsichore in a one-piece 
bathing-suit, and in pursuit of Mel- 
pomene treated the world to unpremedi- 
tated tragedy of which they themselves 
have been sublimely oblivious. Humor 
is virtually non-existent in the movies. 
Wholesome fun is at a premium and 
the movie tragedy is the only successful 
farce. 

Such real characters as the movies 
have portrayed have generally been 
filched from printed books and marred 
in the fileching. Almost the only kind 
of character development which the 
movies have recognized is a_ sud- 
den and impossible conversion, repug- 
nant to the spirit of art and to ordinary 
horse sense. The movies have been 
condemned as immoral. Very few mov- 
ing-picture plays are immoral in the 
sense in which that word is used by 
the average would-be reformer of the 
movies. But I have seldom seen a mov- 
ing-picture play which I did not regard 
as immoral because of its absolute fail- 
ure to present truthfully the fabric of 
that cosmic drama which we call life. 

I shall not dwell upon the relation 
between movies and the poetic spirit. 
Offhand, I should judge the relation- 
ship to be about that of a thirteenth 
cousin-in-law seventeen times removed. 
It is a rare evening when I see the 
work of any moving-picture producer 
which indicates even an elementary 
ability to discriminate between poetic 
fantasy and maudlin sentimentality. 

About the highest poetic flight of 
which the average movie producer is 
capable can be summed up in a few 
words: “And grim death hovered over 
his bed.” Grim death does so to lugu- 
brious music. “But the angel of hope 
still fluttered in his heart.’ The angel 
successfully flutters for a while and at 
lust drives gq. d. off stage r. u. e. Ts the 
evaluation which I have made of the 
worth of the motion picture unfairly 
colored by personal ‘prejudice and a 
colossal sense of disappointment over 
what the moving picture has failed to 
achieve? 

The first moving picture I ever saw 
was a study of a man cutting and eating 
a steak. When the brief and flickering 
roll was finished, the operator, by way of 
variety, ran it backwards. The result 
was regarded as a great achievement. 
The latest picture which I have seen is 
a million-dollar spectacle, photographed 
with rare technical skill and almost 
flawless in projection. This likewise has 
been regarded as a great achievement. 
Yet, as I look back over twenty-five 
years of pictures, I am compelled to 
confess that the development from 
steak-eating to spectacles of continental 
dimensions is no proof to me that the 
movie has found its footing among the 
arts. Considered as an art, the business 
of manufacturing moving pictures is en- 
titled to top ranking in the list of 
the world’s worst failures. 
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IN THE RECTOR’S STUDY 


BY FRANK ELMER WILSON 


TALES 


T was during Lent that I went to 

one of the suburbs to preach at a 

special Lenten service. I arrived in 
the afternoon and had dinner with the 
rector and his family. While we were 
at the table the rector suddenly turned 
to me: 

“By the way, there is something I 
wish you would do for me. You are not 
far from 2050 Monroe Street, are you?” 

“No,” I replied. “That would be just 
around the corner from where we live.” 

“Well, first let me tell you the cir- 
cumstances leading up to it. Last Sun- 
day evening I went into the city to 
preach at St. E ’s Church. On Mon- 
day morning a man appeared here at 
my door. He was rather short, dark, 
nicely dressed, and talked well. His 
eyes were quite prominent, and he had 
a little lisp in his speech. He told me 
he had been at the service Sunday eve- 
ning and something in my sermon had 
found a specially responsive chord in 
his own thoughts. He was in serious 
trouble and determined to make the 
trip out here to see me and talk it over. 
It seems that he had had a position 
in the office of a small business con- 
cern in the city, which had given him 
a very modest salary, but enough to 
get along on under normal conditions. 
He had a wife and four children. His 
wife had been ill for some time, and 
his expenses had far outrun his income. 
Finally had come the day when he 
couldn’t pay the rent, and the Jandlord 
had threatened to turn them all out 
on the street unless he secured money 
at once. The following day he had 
come across a blank check in the office, 
and in his despair had forged the com- 
pany’s name for sixteen dollars. De- 
tection, of course, was only a matter of 
time, and before long he was called to 
account. There was nothing to do but 
acknowledge his guilt and beg for 
leniency from his employers. They had 
given him a week in which to make 
good the amount. The week would be 
up the next day. So far he had kept 
his wife from knowing of his predica- 
ment, and he was quite fearful of the 
effect upon her in her weakened condi- 
tion if he were to be arrested and 
taken away. 

“It was a lot of money for the man 
to be asking me for, and I determined 
to find out whether he was telling the 
truth or not. In his own presence I 
telephoned the business house he 
claimed to have been associated with, 
and they replied that he had been with 
them, but had left the preceding week. 
My sympathies were now becoming 
quite strong for him. I gave him rail- 
way fare back to the city and promised 
to let him hear from me by the fol- 
lowing morning. I saw him to the 
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train and took the next train in after 
him. He had given me his address as 
2015 Monroe Street, and I went 
directly to that number. I must confess 
to disappointment when I found that 
the people living there knew nothing 
either of the man or of his family. Of 
course I dropped the matter at once as 
a bad job and came back home. This 
morning he telephoned me and seemed 
a little bit hurt that he had not heard 
from me. I was mad through and 
through and prepared to give him the 
benefit of my investigations. 

““TLook here,’ I said. ‘What did you 
mean by telling me you lived at 2015 
Monroe Street?’ 

“No, no,’ he answered over the wire. 
‘You misunderstood me. I said 2050 
Monroe Street.’ 

“My wrath began to subside into 
doubt, and I ended by agreeing to take 
the matter up further. Now I can’t 
make up my mind whether I really mis- 
understood him or whether the man 
cleverly turned the tables on me when 
he perceived my suspicions. I hardly 
feel like taking the time for another 
trip to the city to verify this new ad- 
dress, and I am unwilling to help him 
without knowing something further. If 
you would look in at 2050 Monroe 
Street, and let me know what you find, 
I would be greatly obliged to you.” 

Acordingly, the next day I sought out 
2050 Monroe Street, and, as I fully ex- 
pected, the man was as completely un- 
known there as he had been at the first 
address. I wrote the suburban rector 
to that effect and dismissed the whole 
affair from my mind. 


A SEQUEL 


Some days later a man called to see 
me about the middle of the morning. 
He was nicely dressed and looked well 
cared for, and I was somewhat sur- 
prised when he said he was in need of 
help. Then he threw back his over- 
coat and showed me that he was with- 
out an under coat of any kind. He 
gave me his name and stated that he 
lived with his wife and four children 
at 1825 Monroe Street. His wife had 
been ill and was still in a precarious 
state of health. He had lost his posi- 
tion, but had feared to tell her, and 
had gone away each day as though he 
had regular work to do. He had been 
unsuccessful in locating another place, 
and his money had all been spent. As 
a last resort he had pawned his coat, 
and to prove his story he handed me 
the pawn ticket. 

The man’s recital of his troubles was 
very appealing. He answered all ques- 
tions easily and frankly, and on the 
whole it sounded like a good case. 

“Come back to me this afternoon at 
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two o’clock,” I said finally. ‘Mean- 
time I’ll look out for this pawn ticket 
and I will see what further I can do.” 

He thanked me and went away. 

A little later in the morning I started 
for 1825 Monroe Street. I could easily 
find a way of talking to his wife with- 
out letting her know that he had been 
to see me. But there was no need for 
any such maneuvering, for the people 
at this house were totally ignorant of 
any such family. Another fraud. Any- 
how, I would see what the pawn ticket 
meant while I was about it. The shop 
was not far off, and the bookkeeper 
speedily identified the _ ticket. The 
name was corect, but this time the ad- 
dress was 2015 Monroe Street. All at 
once the significance of it dawned on 
me. As I recalled the man’s appear- 
ance and actions they coincided to a 
hair with the suburban rector’s descrip- 
tion of his persistent friend of a week 
or two before this time. Over I went 
to 2015 Monroe Street, and there re- 
ceived the anticipated negative to my 
inquiries. Like the other rector, I was 
rather disappointed, but, at any rate, 
the fellow. would never have the pre- 
sumption to return to me after such an 
elaborate fiction. 

When the door-bell rang promptly at 
two o’clock, it scarcely occurred to me 
that he could really be coming. But 
there he was as big as life. I invited 
him to be seated, and then I just looked 
at him. 7 

“Well,” I said at length, “I never ex- 
pected to see you back here.’ 

“Why?” he asked, for the first time 
showing any concern. “You told.me to 
come.” 

“What made you tell me all that stuff 
this morning?” I went on. “You knew 
it was untrue.” 

“He looked at me for a long moment 
to see if I was really in earnest. Then 
he realized that he was fairly caught. 

“Yes,” he admitted slowly; “I lied to 
you this morning. You would have 
lied, too, if you had needed a coat as 
badly as I do.” 

A vision of myself in his condition 
flashed across my mind, and I think I 
could scarcely have found the heart to 
upbraid him if I had not known at first 
hand of his previous duplicity when he 
did not need a coat. 

“Now I want you to listen to me,” I 
said, “and, as much for your own bene- 
fit as anything else, I don’t want you 
to forget what I am about to tell, you. 
You seem to think that because I wear 
my collar the other way around there- 
fore I am a fool. You think you can 
tell me any cock-and-bull story you 
please and that I will swallow it like 
an imbecile and give you anything you 
ask. You're one of these men who 
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make a business out of telling lies, and 
you make it all the harder for an 
honest man to get help when he really 
needs it. I want you to understand 
that I know just the sort of fellow you 
are. I’ve made it my business to find 
out all about you. I know the game 
you tried to play out in M a couple 
of weeks ago. 1 know that you have 
no wife and four children and that you 





never lived at 1825 Monroe Street, 
neither have you lived at 2015 nor 
2050 Monroe _ Street. You’ve used 


false names and you’ve made up your 
stories out of whole cloth. You didn’t 
think I would go to the trouble to find 
out all this, but that’s once when you 
missed your guess. Here’s your pawn 
ticket. I intend to tell all the ministers 
I meet what I know about you, and the 
next time you try this trick you are 
likely to find yourself answering ques- 
tions from the judge.” 

He took his ticket and went without 


a word. He was socompletely chagrined 
that I felt honestly sorry for him as I 


watched him walk down the street. 


AN EPILOGUE 


Not long after this I met the sub- 
urban rector and told him the sequel 
to his story, much to his interest and 
amusement. I did not see him again 
for several weeks, but when we next 
did meet he wore a broad grin as he 
pulled me over into a corner of the 
room. , 

“IT have still a further sequel to the 
continued story of our friend with the 


illusive wife and four children,” he 
said. “Just after you told me your 
chapter I was having dinner one eve- 
ning with the Rev. Dr. J—— and his 
wife. I recounted to him our little 


experiences with this stranger and he 
listened quite eagerly to the whole tale. 
When I had finished, he asked me to 
describe the man to him, and I did so 
in some detail. Dr. J collapsed 
and roared with laughter. 

“‘What!’ I said. You don’t mean to 
say that you have more to add to this 
man’s adventures?’ 

“‘*Precisely,’ he said, still laughing. 
‘That same fellow came to me with a 
pitiful appeal, and I didn’t escape any- 
thing like as easily as you two did.’ 

“How much did it cost you?’ I asked, 
curiously. 

“*‘That is something,’ he replied, very 
solemnly, ‘which no man shall ever 
know.’ ” 

And, for all we know, our friend may 
still be plying his trade. But I have an 





idea that his enthusiasm must have 
been badly dented by the unconven- 
tional statement of his case to which 


he had been treated at least once. 


RUNNING THE CHANCE OF TMPOSTURE 


Stil! it is not to be coneluded from 
all, or indeed 
the greater part, of these who come to us 


such cases as these' that 


. 
«f these Mr. Wilson described in The 
Outlook last week.—The (ditors. 


1 Some 
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in distress are merely clever purveyors 
of fraudulent appeals. On the contrary, 
the great majority of them are really 
in need of assistance, and to them it 
is gladly and cheerfully given. I am 
speaking now of those who come to us 
as strangers, of whom we have no pre- 
vious knowledge. The needy in our 
own parishes we know without investi- 
gation. But of the strangers there are 
several different groups. There are 
those, for instance, upon whose per- 
sons and in whose stories falsehood 
and discrepancy are so obvious as to 
be almost ridiculous. There are others, 
comprising perhaps the bulk of them, 
who may or may not be honest. Fre- 
quently it is quite impossible to check 
up on their statements, and a doubtful 
probability is about the only conclu- 
sion to be had. In such cases, rather 
than run the risk of turning an inhos- 
pitable shoulder to a case of honest 
need, one is willing to run the chance 
of imposture, at least up to a certain 
point. Many of them drop out of sight, 
and we never know whether we have 
been miulcted or not. Sometimes we 
discover in after days that we have 
been the victims of fraud in certain 
cases. Now and then we are encour- 
aged by seeing our best hopes verified, 
and a probably honest case living up to 
its appearances. Then again there is 
that smallest class of all, made up of 
those who are soundly convincing. 
From one such case I retain a lasting 
impression. I might be mistaken, but 
I doubt it. I believe this man was real. 


ON THE EDGE OF A COUCH 


It was about three o’clock one au- 
tumn afternoon, as I was just at the 
door about to start out on some parish 
ealls, that he rang my bell. He was 
not much above average height, but 
was very strongly built, and apparently 
carried little superfluous flesh. As he 
removed his hat he revealed a head of 
very red hair. He was clean and well 
dressed and presented a good appear- 
ance throughout. He stood just inside 
the door, nervously fingering his hat 
and looking me over with a pair of very 
keen blue eyes. 

“Is your name 
abruptly. 

“Yes,” I answered, leaving the con- 
versation to him. : 

“Did you ever 
Evanston?” 

“No, I’ve never lived there.” 

“When I saw your name on your 
chureh at the corner,” he said, after a 
pause, “I thought you might be the one. 
You look a good deal like him, too.” 

He stopped and stood irresolute, not 
as one embarrassed, but as one disap- 
pointed and perplexed. 

“Won’t you sit down?” I asked him. 
“Even if I am not the person you were 
looking for, perhaps TI might do.” 

He sat on the edge of a couch hear a 
west window, and I sat on the other 
side of the room. I remember it all 
very distinctly, for he was there about 
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Wilson?” he asked, 


have a chureh in 
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two hours, and as twilight came on I 
could see his clear-cut features more 
and more sharply silhouetted against 
the darkening sky. He was thinking, 
and I waited until he should be ready 
to speak. 

“IT don’t know what to do,” he said 
after a few moments. “I’m all be- 
wildered, and I felt as though I would 
like to talk to somebody. I thought 
you might be the same clergyman I met 
before, so I came in here. His name 
was the same as yours. I didn’t know 
him well, and maybe he’s forgotten me. 
He came to preach once at the county 
jail, and I have never forgotten how 
he talked to me after the service.” 

That was it, then. He was a jail-bird. 
It was not the first time men had come 
to me telling how they had just been 
released from prison and asking a lift 
on their way to honest employment. 
3ut this man seemed different from 
any of the others. There was no predi- 
gested story on the tip of his tongue. 
He gave one the impression that he 
would much rather not be talking about 
it, but that he had to get it off his 
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mind. Haltingly, in disconnected stac- 
eato phrases, he told of himself. There 
were awkward pauses now and then 


which I was obliged to help out with 


quiet questions, like a prompter re- 
minding one who has forgotten his 
part. Sometimes he was at a loss for 


words and shifted uneasily, while I 
ventured to offer cautious suggestions, 
or assured him that I understood with- 
out his putting it into words. It was 
a study in natural simplicity to watch 
his childlike reticence, here and there 
broken by an impulsive outburst of 
pride. Chronologically his story was 
chaotic. In one breath he spoke of the 
events of last week, and in the next he 
was back in his childhood days. It was 
a picture-puzzle narrative, but, pieced 
together, it would run something in this 
way: 
THE PETERMAN’S STORY 


His name was Jim Robbins. Per- 
haps I had heard of him? At any rate, 
the police all knew him, for his criminal 
career covered nearly every big city in 
the country. He was one of five sons 
and had been born and raised in the 
Far West. His father he designated 
simply asa Mohammedan, possessed of 
a rigid belief in fatalism. Both parents 
were experienced criminals, and had 
carefully trained their sons in the same 
profession. He began the practice of 
theft when he was a mere child, but 
from the outset was taught to despise 
any such thing as petty robbery. There 
was an unconscious pride in his voice 
and his shoulders straightened as he 
told of his place in the criminal world. 

“We were ‘petermen,’” he said; “safe- 
blowers, you know. We never bothered 
with any small jobs, We turned some 
of the biggest tricks in the country. 
And we never killed or hurt anybody in 
our work. <A good ‘peterman’ doesn't 
have to.” 

After their parents 


were dead the 
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five sons scattered and systematically 
carried on their several depredations 
on society, sometimes working together, 
sometimes alone, and often with other 
associates. Gradually their fame spread 
and they began to be hunted. Jails 
and penitentiaries ingulfed them for 
longer or shorter periods of time. Jim 
was as clever and successful as any 
of them, yet now, having reached 
middle age, he could look back on 
nearly half of life spent behind 
prison bars. 

His last term had kept him confined 
for five years. It was only a couple of 
months before this time that he had 
been released. The afternoon he left 
the penitentiary the warden had given 
him a hearty handshake and_ said, 
“Jim, go straight this time, and don’t 
come back here again.” The admoni- 
tion was not forgotten, but Jim was 
too much interested in his return to 
freedom to give it more than passing 
thought. During the rest of the day 
ne wandered from street to street like 
a child in a new playhouse. The power 
to go where he liked and do what he 
pleased had been denied him so long 
that it now possessed a fascinating 
icvelty. He walked in and out of 
stores and shops and various public 
buildiugs out of pure curiosity, simply 
te feast h's eyes on whatever was going 
on. 


his 


THE LADY OF THE MISSION 


It was in the course of these idle wan- 
derings that he came to a little mis- 
sion hall in the early evening. They 
were singing, and he stepped inside to 
listen. There was a woman there, one 
of the mission workers, whose face at- 
tracted him, and he stayed without pay- 
ing much attention to what was going 


on in the simple service. After a 
while the woman came over and sat 
beside him. She made him very un- 
comfortable, but he was glad to have 


her there. Then she spoke to him. 

“She asked me something about relig- 
ion,” Jim explained. “I didn’t know 
what to say, so I pushed her away. I 
didn't want her to go, you understand, 
but I didn’t know what else to do.” 

She continued to speak to him kindly 
and very tactfully, until by the time 
the meeting was concluded she had 
quite gained his confidence. For a long 
time he remained talking with her, 
telling her his story, very much, I sup- 
pose, as he was then telling it to me. 
He made no profession of conversion 
to her (nor, indeed, did he to me), but 
before he left he had solemnly promised 
her that he would keep straight, and 
he meant every word of that promise. 
A good woman had come into his life 
and had left an indelible impression. 

He was determined to begin right— 
but where? He could not remain in 
the penitentiary town, and he was not 
very well acquainted with avenues of 
legitimate employment. Then ail at 
onee he recalled a remark from a fel- 
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low-prisoner that the Ford automobile 
company would give*an ex-convict a 
chance to make a fresh ¢tart and no 
questions asked. Accordingly, the next 
day he set out for Detroit. When he 
arrived at the office of the company, he 
told them frankly just who he was and 
what he had been. They gave him a 
position and he set to work under the 
happy assurance that the police could 
not interfere with him there and he 
would have a real opportunity to make 
good his promise to the Lady of -the 


Mission. Everything went smoothly for 
atime. He proved himself a strong and 


able workman and he did his work with 
a will. Already he was beginning to 
think of himself in new terms. Then 
one day at the lunch hour two strangers 
appeared and called him aside. They 
were detectives from Detroit. 

“We’ve spotted you, Jim,” they told 
him, “and you had better be on your 
way.” 

“I’m working for an honest living,” 
Jim protested, “and I’m going straight. 
You have no right to follow me up be- 
cause of the things I used to do. Go 
back and forget you ever saw me. Be- 
sides, you can’t touch me out here, for 
I’m under the protection of the com- 
pany.” 

“No,” they replied, “we can’t touch 
you out here, but if you don’t disap- 
pear we'll ‘frame up a job’ on you so 
the company will fire you, and then 
see what will happen. We don’t want 
any of your kind around our town.” 

Poor Jim was panic-stricken. It was 
not until days later that it even oc- 
curred to him that he might have laid 
the whole situation before his super- 
intendent and probably receive proper 
protection. Only one thing seemed im- 
portant just then—to get away where 
the police could not find him. Under 
cover of the night he quietly slipped 
out, made his way to the river, stole a 
boat, and escaped to the Canadian side. 
But his pursuers had anticipated sch 
a move, and the Canadian authorities 
were on the watch for him. He was 
sent back, with dire threats of what 
would happen if he ever attempted to 
enter Canada again. 

He wandered from place to place, 
dogged by the constant fear of recogni- 
tion. He dared not stop in any one 
spot long enough to earn anything, and 
his small stock of money was rapidly 
diminishing. At last he made for 
Chicago, and arrived three days before 
the day of his visit to me. For a single 
day he was unmolested. The next day 
the keen eye of the law detected his 
presence and he was haled into a 
police court and locked up on _ sus- 
picion. They laughed at the idea of 
his living straight and tried to entangle 
him in some admission which they 
might turn to his injury. But he would 
not be tricked, and after detaining him 
for two days they were obliged to let 
him go for the want of a charge against 
him. 
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“They turned me loose this morning, 
and gave me till six o’clock to-night to 
get out of town. If they caught me 
here after six o’clock, they promised to 
put me away for another long term. 
I’ve been walking the streets ever since, 
wondering what to do. Down in the 
Tenderloin there are lots of my old 
friends who would take me in and see 
me through. But that would mean re- 
turning to the old life, and I promised 
her I would go straight. But I can’t 
go on like this, and they won’t give me 
a chance.” 

His story rang as true as a silver bell, 
but when he had finished I felt as 
greatly bewildered as he was himself. 


ON ONE DAY AT LEAST 


“Think a moment,” I said. “Have 
you no friend free from a criminal 
reputation to whom you might go until 
things clear up?” 

“That’s the only thing I could think 
of too,” he answered. “There is a man 
who used to work with my father. But 
he quit breaking safes a good many 
years ago and got a farm up in Wis- 
consin. I might go to him and he 
would give me a job on the farm. Then 
if I could stay with him and work for 
him for six months, there might be a 
chance. You see, if I could have some 
one to speak for me and say that I 
had been straight for six months, I 
could come right back here and they 
would have to let me alone unless I 
did something wrong. That might give 
me a chance, and that’s all I want.” 

“How much money would it take to 
get you to this farm?” 

“Not so very much. I’m used to get- 
ting rides on freight trains, and a little 


money carries me over a division. But 
{ haven’t even enough for that. I’ve 
used it all up.” 

“All right,” I said, “I'll give you 
some more.” 


He took a long, questioning look at 
me. Then he made one stride nearly 
across the room and seized me by thie 
arm in a grip that made me wince. 

“Do you mean you’re going to help 
me?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “Put this in 
pocket and make it go as far as you 
can. Now it is after five o’clock and 
you must get to the railway yards. Be 
sure to look me up again when you 
come this way. I wish you God’s own 
blessing, and, whatever you do, never 
forget the Lady of the Mission.” 


your 


His good-by gripped both my hand 
and my heart like a vise. For days his 
face and his story haunted me. That 


is a good many months ago, and I have 
neither seen nor heard of him since. 
I do not know whether he ever reached 
his destination. I do not know what 
he did with my money. I do not know 
whether he has lived up to his promise 
to the Lady of the Mission. 

This much I know. The day Jim Rob- 
bins came to see me, on that day he was 
an honest man. 
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THE BOOK TABLE 


THE CHILDREN 


OF THE SLAVES 


BY EDMUND CRANFORD WILLCOX 


HE other day I got into a motor 
‘i to go from one small Southern 

town to another. The bus had four 
transverse rows of three seats each. I 
took the last vacant seat in the third 
row. The fourth row was: vacant, but 
a respectable, well-dressed colored man 
stood near. The bus was about to start 
and the colored man stepped in. “Ah, 
ha!” I said to myself; “here is where the 
Negro gets the best end of the Jim 
Crow plan, for we are crowded and he 
has a whole row of seats to himself.” 
But wait a minute; two white lads drew 
near, looked at the bus, and talked to 
the starter; they wanted to go, too. 
The starter scratched his head and then 
addressed Mr. Negro. In the most 
friendly and genial way he said: “Say, 
old fellow, I don’t see how we can 
handle you this trip, unless you stand 
on the running-board and hold on.” 
And with equal good nature and a wide 
smile our colored passenger replied, 
“Sure! All I want is to get there.” So 
white dignity and the law of race sepa- 
ration were satisfied; the two white 
boys had the three seats to themselves, 
the Negro “got there” all right, and 
there wasn’t a bit of ill feeling. 

Now this trivial incident is a symbol. 
“Say it with a smile” applies to race 
questions as to many others. In the 
North we often see an unhappy-looking 
Negro sitting in a trolley car while 
white men stand. up uncomfortably 
rather than take a vacant seat beside 
the Negro. In the South, socially speak- 
ing, the laws of separation are known 
and, on the whole, are carried out with 
good feeling. Both in the North and in 
the South most intelligent people, in- 
cluding many Negro leaders, believe 
that separate schools, churches, and 
places of amusement are _ desirable, 
wherever practicable, for both races. 
The corollary is that, if the Negro is to 
be treated separately, he should be 
treated fairly—given proper and com- 
fortable accommodations and incentives 
to live cleanly and to be self-respecting. 
One doesn’t often hear nowadays the 
“Do you want your daughter to marry a 
Negro?” which used to be the retort 
when Northerners pleaded that the 
Negro should be taught and made into 
a good citizen. Practically the social 
question is settling itself. 

But in other respects the true answer 
to the race question is in that very 
growth of good feeling and tolerance of 
which I spoke at the beginning. Time 
and a sense of justice will heal the scars 
made by hatred and contempt. 

It is one of the faults of Stephen 
Graham’s book, “The Sou! of John 
Brown”: (published in England under a 
much better title, “The Children of 
Slaves”), that it puts too much emphasis 





1The 


Soul of John Brown. By Stephen 
Graham. 


The Macmillan Company, New York. 


on the hateful side of things. To be 
sure, Mr. Graham does recognize that 
there is a sentiment among the best 
people of both races for friendliness 
and growth. Thus one colored banker 
told him that the Negro must win free- 
dom, that “there is only one thing that 
can bring him respect, and that is 
achievement.” And another said, “It 
would be better for Negroes to build 
their own libraries—we don’t wish to 
intrude where we are not wanted.” And 
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Mr. Graham reports with approval the 
forming of committees, half white, half 
colored, to inquire into social strife and 
see what can be done for life and free- 
dom. And he avers: “The maximum of 
persecution of the Negro in recent years 
does not equal the misery of slavery. 
Even if all the ‘ynchings and burnings 
and humiliations; and disabilities be put 
together, they do not add up to one year 
of servitude. ... They [the Negroes] 
are still progressing to an ever fuller 
freedom.” 


Yet, on the whole, the picture he 
paints is black and horrifying. One 
need not question his accuracy, nor 


doubt his assertion that a lust for 
cruelty has shown itself in some places 
where torture and horrors unspeakable 
have occurred, nor deny that such race 
riots as those in Washington and Chi- 
cago are danger signals not to be 
ignored. But he lays so much stress on 
the dark side that one might turn with 
profit to Booker Washington’s “Up from 
Slavery” (first published, I remember, 
in your columns), or to the splendid 


records of work done at Hampton and 
Tuskegee, or to the startling statistics 
as to the gains of the black race in 
business achievement, in order to get 
a fair balance-sheet of gains and losses. 

Stephen Graham has a picturesque 
personality. His book on Ruégsia and 
his account of his experiences in the 
Great War as “A Private in the Guards” 
aroused controversy, but no one denied 
their interest. If it is true, as I have 
seen stated lately, that he held that 
the soul of Russia was born through 
oppression and that therefore the Rus- 
sians would always love their Czar, he 
certainly missed fire badly. Points in 
the present book have been questioned 
as to fact. But it is intensely interest- 
ing (and curious, too) to see the record 
of an Englishman’s observation and his 
talks with whites and blacks in a 
journey for that express purpose up and 
down our Southern States. We are 
more impressed by what he saw and 
heard than by his arguments. Some- 
times, indeed, the latter are based on 
lack of knowledge; as where he laments 
that the Constitution of the United 
States does not allow the Southern 
States to put an educational restriction 
on suffrage. Had he known better, he 
might have strengthened his own in- 
dictment of unfairness, for the last 
thing on earth that most Southern 
States would wish for would be an edu- 
cational restriction that would actually 
disfranchise ignorant whites as well as 
ignorant Negroes. 

Mr. Graham was started on his travels 
over the once Slave States by an idea 
that came to him while marching 
toward Cologne in the British army, 
namely, that he would like to follow 
Sherman’s “march to the sea” as a sort 
of tradition-seeking tramp. This he did, 
with experiences that make a capital 
chapter. 

I should be loth to accept all of Mr. 
Graham’s comments on the condition 
and prospects of the Negro in America, 
but one of them is strong and clear. He 
says: “There remains just one obvious 
solution, and that is in distinct and 
parallel development, equality before the 
law, and mutual understanding and 
tolerance.” 

From the race question of to-day one 
turns to the race question more than half 
a century ago in Margaret Lynn’s “Free 
Soil.”* It is well to be reminded of 
the terrible struggle in Kansas that de- 
cided forever that its soil should be 
free soil. The battle of Ossawatomie is 
now little but a name to most of us, 
but it meant a great deal. Here we 
have the story of a sturdy, liberty-loving 
New England settler and his brave 
wife, who went West to fight for liberty 
and to build up a freedom-loving com- 
munity that should defy the curse of 
slavery. As fiction pure and simple the 
novel has no great art, but it has his- 
torical reality and wide human sym- 


” 2¥F ree Soil. By Margaret Lynn. 
millan Company, New York. 
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pathy. As a sketch of Western living 
conditions in early days the book is also 
satisfying. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


PLICTION 
DEAD MAN'S PLACK AND AN OLD THORN, 
It \\ Ht. Lludson Kk. OP Co., 
Yorl 


Dutton & 


Mr. Hudson is a master-stylist as well 


as a naturalist. Here ie enters a new 
field; he gives us a sort of vision or 


visualization of a little Saxon drama 
that is supposed to take place in Hamp- 
thousand ago. There is 


and plaintive charm in the 


shire a years 
a simple 
narrative. 


Katharine Adams. The Mac- 


New York 


MEHITABLE. By 
inillan Company, 

\ll the Mehitables we ever knew per- 
sonally were called Hetty. But not this 
She is dignified, sweet, and gra- 
Her school life near Paris, her 
trips to other lands, and her fine love 
story form a superior kind of story for 


one 


Clous. 


older girls. The tale has its culmina- 
tion in the outbreak of the Great War. 
TAKE IT FROM DAD. By George G. Liver- 

ore The Macmillan Company, New York. 


\ new kind of boys’ book—and a good 
kind, too. These letters from “Dad” to 
boy at Exeter are full of fun. If 
they preach at all, they do it in a round- 

and jovial way, and with sly 
and digs as from one fellow to 
another. They are spiced with slang 
and salted with worldly experience. 


his 


about 


hits 


BlOGRAPHY 
PERSONAL ASPECTS OF JANE AUSTEN. By 
Illustrated, 


Mary Augusta Austen-Leigh 
Ek. P. Dutton & Co., New York 
Not important as a contribution to 


literary history, but decidedly interest- 
ing because of its new material and its 
personal side-lights on Miss Austen’s 
home life and social friendships. 


AND CHAR- 
The Mac- 


ULYSSES S. GRANT: HIS LIFE 
ACTER. By Hamlin Garland. 
millan Company, New York. 

We are glad to see a new edition of 
this work, first published about a quar- 
ter of a century ago. It is one of the 


best anecdotal biographies ever pub- 
lished—aneecdotal, that is, in the sense 
that wherever incident, anecdote, and 


dialogue can bring out the personality 
of the greatest Union generals that 
method is here adopted. We commend 
the book especially for boys and young 
men. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

LETTERS FROM THE KAISER TO THE CZAR. 
Copied and Brought from Russia by Isaac 
Loon Levine. Illustrated. The Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. 

This volume comprises letters found 
in the Czar’s private correspondence 
after his death. They were written in 
English, the language always used by 
William II and Nicholas II in conversa- 
tion or correspondence. They are wholly 
distinct from the “Willy-Nicky” corre- 
spondence published three years ago, 
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which was composed of telegrams only. 
They are only half satisfactory as cor- 


respondence because there are no. let- 
ters of reply from the Czar to the 
Kaiser. It would be interesting to know 
whether these letters are now in Hol- 
land, guarded by the ex-Emperor. Re- 
grettably incomplete as the present 


volume is, no book, we think, could pre- 
sent a greater revelation of the Kaiser's 
character. Here in his own letters he 
is a jumble of opposed qualities—lofty, 
petty; thoroughgoing, superficial; simple, 
theatrical; modern, mediwval. Medi- 
wval certainly was obsession con- 
cerning the divine of kings. As 
he said in one of letters: “We 
Christian kings and emperors have one 
holy duty imposed on us by heaven, 
that is to uphold the principle 
Gottes Gnaden,’” On the historical side 
the volume is valuable because it ex- 
poses the hidden machinery of Euro- 
pean international policies during the 
decade preceding the war. In _ this 
period William II was continually in- 
triguing against England. He was will- 
ing even to include France as an ally 
if with Russia and Austria he could 
form the strongest league against Eng- 


his 
right 
these 


‘von 


land. He had another and more secret 
motive—to remove the menace of Russia 
herself. In order to be free of the dread 


of what might come from the East the 
kimperor was glad to sow suspicion of 
otber Powers in Russia, so that the Rus- 
sian Government would be kept well oc- 
cupied with those Powers and would 
not realize the increasing commercial, 
and consequently political, conquest 
gradually being made by Germany to 
the east. Finally, this allusion to Amer- 
ica is interesting: 

It is very essential that America 
should not feel threatened by our 
agreement [the secret treaty between 
Germany and Russia]. Roosevelt, as 
I know, owing to the innate Amer- 
ican dislike to all colored races, has 
no special partiality for Japan, al- 
though England does her utmost to 
work up American feeling in favor 
of the Japanese. Besides, the Amer- 
icans have a clear perception of the 
indisputable fact that a powerful 
Japanese Empire is a lasting danger 
to the American Vhilippines. 

Such a book should have had an index. 


By Herbert Adams Gibbons.  II- 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 


VENIZELOS. 


lustrated. Bos- 


ton 

The Greek elections make timely 
every such worth-while comment as this 
on the career of Venizelos, a statesman 
of commanding importance and one 
quite out of proportion to his country’s 
size and prestige. Venizelos did more 
than merely to restore his native Crete 
to Greece, to reorganize the internal 
affairs of Greece and provide her with 
a Constitution. He was capable of do- 
ing more than merely to double her 
area and population. As Mr. Gibbons 
points out, Venizelos might have led his 
countrymen to Constantinople itself, 
and thus have realized their dream of 
centuries to occupy again the old 
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But, in any event, his 
ribbons affirms, has been 
a death thrust to the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire. The great Greek’s 
successful formation of the Balkan Fea- 
eration brought Turkey in Europe to 
its all but extinction in 1912. When 
the war began, in 1914, Venizelos saw 
his country’s opportunity to put Turkey 
entirely out of business in Europe and 
to redeem the part of Asia Minor in- 
habited by Greeks. But the Powers 
felt it unnecessary to “play up” Greece 
(to use Mr. Gibbons’s expressive phrase), 
As their control of the Mediterranean 
put Greece at their merey, a more im- 
portant duty seemed then to be the task 
of keeping Bulgaria neutral, thus isolat- 
ing Turkey. Nor, as we learn in these 
pages, were the Allies above taking ad- 
vantage of the friendliness of Venizelos 
to “play up” Bulgaria at the expense 
of Greece and Serbia alike. The Powers 
did more. As Mr. Gibbons shows, in 
the secret treaty of 1915 with Itsly they 
awarded to her the purely Greek islands 
of the Dodecanese. Yet Venizelos per- 
sisted in planning for the day to come 
when, after her entry into the conflict 
on the Entente side, Greece would be 
in a position to stand up for what was 
due to Greater Greece. The conflict 
between the pro-Ententists and pro-Ger- 
mans, led respectively by Venizelos and 
King Constantine, lasted throughout the 
war and since. During the first two 
years events favored the King. After 
that and until the elections of the other 
day they favored Venizelos. Now they 
are again favoring the King. But the 
Greater Greece of Venizelos, though 
temporarily defeated, will win again. 

Mr. Gibbons, who came into close per- 
sonal contact with Venizelos, also tells 
us of the splendid personal influence of 
that leader in strengthening the morale 
of the Greeks so that they appeared as 
liberators to the Macedonians and Ser- 
bians. reek intervention under Ve- 
nizelos on the Macedonian front had 
the same effect, says Mr. Gibbons, as 
did the intervention of the Americans 
on the fronts in France. German morale 
was broken by the appearance of a new 
army which gave to the enemy of the 
Germans an unquestioned superiority of 
numbers; Bulgarian morale was broken 
by the unexpected Greek resurrection. 
It is appropriate that we should be re- 
minded of this at a time when the 
great’ Cretan has had to flee from 
Athens. Who can read the glowing ac- 
counts of a titanie work and feel that 
any other leader could come within a 
hundredth part of doing what he has 
done? Whether he is in power or not, 
the fame of Venizelos is secure. 


Byzantium. 
action, as Mr. 


WAR BOOKS 
WAR DAYS IN BRITTANY. By Elsie Deming 
Jarves. The Saturday Night Press, Detroit. 
This handsome volume comprises an 
account of what two Americans resident 
in Brittany were able to do during the 
war. It also contains references to the 
work which the American Red Cross 
and the “Y” did in that province. 
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Douglas Fir 
Northern White Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Western Soft Pine 





Western Hemlock 
Washington Red Cedar 
Red Fir and Larch 
Norway Pine 


HOW THIS TRADE-MARK FIXES RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR YOUR LUMBER PURCHASE 


OOD is one of the oldest and most 
universal materials of civilization. 


Yet people know less about it than about 
almost any other thing they buy and use. 


Even the buyer of a great industrial con- 
cern, with all his special knowledge—the 
man who selects a motor truck or a dynamo 
with perfect confidence—is likely to order 
lumber without full consideration of the 
service he expects of it. 


W 


Some of the best commercial woods are 
little known in some sections of the country 
where higher prices are paid for inferior 
species. Industries specify a kind of wood 
through habit, or the practice of the trade, 
without knowing that a better kind is 
available. 


Think what it would mean to the great 
industrial plants of the Middle West and 
the Eastern Seaboard to know the qualities 
of Douglas Fir—to be able to buy this won- 
derful structural timber, and to be sure 
of uniform quality by the trade-mark of a 
responsible producer. 

As substantial factors in the lumber busi- 


ness, the Weyerhaeuser people want you to 
think more about the wood you use. 


To this end we will supply to lumber 
dealers and to the public any desired infor- 
mation as to the qualities of different species 
and the best wood for a given purpose. 


This service will be as broad and impar- 
tial as we know how to make it. We are not 
partisans of any particular species of wood. 
We advise the best lumber for the purpose, 
whether it is a kind we handle or not. 


What we advocate is conservation and 
economy through the use of the right wood 
in its proper place. 


Think how this service on lumber would 
benefit the farmer in his building and re- 
pairs—the home-builder in his investment 


in a house. 


From now on the Weyerhaeuser Forest 
Products trade-mark will be plainly stamped 
on their product. You can see it for your- 
self at the lumber yard or on the job after 
it is delivered. 


When you buy lumber for any purpose, 
no matter how much or how little, you 
can look at the mark and know that you 
are getting a standard article of known 
merit. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on the 
Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States. 
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THIS WEEK’S OUTLOOK 


A WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF CURRENT HISTORY’ 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON- HUDSON, N, Y. 


John G. Whittier 


N another page Dr. Abbott gives - 


us an unusually interesting snap 
shot of John G. Whittier. 

When and where was Whittier born? 
Was he a college man? Did he come 
from a family of wealth? What is your 
explanation of Whittier’s influence upon 
American thought and life? 

Garrison was a pronounced abolitionist. 
Was Whittier an anti-slavery man or 
an abolitionist? What contrast can you 
draw between the beliefs and _ the 
methods of these two kinds of reformers? 

For what organization did Whittier 
write the following lines? 

We cross the prairie as of old the 

Pilgrims crossed the sea 
To make the West, as they the East, 
the homestead of the free! 
Do you think Whittier wise in further- 
ing the interests of the society for 


> 


which he wrote the above lines? 


For whom also did Whittier write 
this stanza? 
Then sound again the bugles, 
Call the muster-roll anew; 
If months have well-nigh won the 
field, 
What may not four years do? 


Wha. 
the United 


were the political conditions in 
States at the time this 
stanza w°s written? What was the ob- 
ject of tne group of men for whom 
Whittier wrote these lines and what do 
you know about the achievements of 
the organization which they formed? 

Whittier was about eighty-five years 
old when he died. In your opinion, who 
were America’s greatest religious and 
political leaders during Whittier’s life- 
time? For what reasons do you make 
the selections you do? 

Explain the meaning of the following 
expressions: Acidulous, Liberty party, 
interpretation, omnipresent. 


The French View of Senator 
Harding’s Election 
Judging from what is said in the cor- 
respondence from Princess Radziwill 
found on another page, what do you 
conclude Europe’s present opinion of 
President Wilson to be? Does it seem 


to you that this opinion is fair and 
just? 
What reasons are there why some 


people in Europe hold the opinion of 
Senator Harding that we find expressed 
in this French view of him? Is there 
any actual performance on the part of 
Mr. Harding to back up this conception 
of him? 

Does America take as much interest 

1 These questions and comments are designed 
not only for the use of current events classes 
and clubs, debating societies, teachers of history 
and English, and the like, but also for discus- 
sion in the home and for suggestions to any 


reader who desires to study current affairs as 
well as to read about them.—The Editors 


in French elections as France does in 
American elections? If a difference in 
interest exists, can you explain it? 

Define the following: Candid opinion, 
modus vivendi, propaganda, plebiscite, 
the soviets, Bolshevism, 


What's the Trouble ? Rough 
Stuff ? 

If you were an employer, would you 
eare whether you had the confidence of 
your employees? If you should prize 
their confidence, how do you think you 
would proceed to secure it? 

Do you think Mr. Rogers has laid too 
much stress on the position held by 
foremen? What reasons have you for 
your answer? 

What striking comparisons can you 
make between conditions under which 
laboring people worked in America in 


the nineteenth century and the con- 
ditions under which they work now? 
What conclusions do you draw from 


this comparison? 

If you were to select a manager for 
laboring men and women, what special 
mental and temperamental qualifica- 
tions would you require? 

One writer says that “the heritage of 
the laborer is mistrust and prejudice 
against capital.” Is he right? If so, 
who and what are to blame for such 
traits in our laborers? 

If you are interested in a very 
thoughtful and open-minded discussion 
of an employer’s view of labor problems, 
read “Labor’s Crisis,” by Sigmund 
Mendelsohn (Macmillan). Two other 
books of genuine interest and value on 
this topic are “What’s on the Worker’s 
Mind,” by W. Williams (Scribners), 
and the “Workers at War,” by F. J. 
Warne (Century). 


Amending the Constitution 


Do you think there is a dangerous 
tendency to amend our Constitution? 

‘When and when only do you think 
our Constitution should be amended? 

What is your criticism of a proposed 
twentieth amendment to our Constitu- 
tion as advocated by the organizations 
mentioned in this editorial? How much 
confidence’ have you in popular refer- 
endums? What are your reasons for 
your views? 

What do you think James Bryce 
means when he says that the great 
weakness of American democracy lies 
in its State constitutions, and that it 
has practically been saved by its Fed- 
eral Constitution? Can you illustrate 
your answer? 

Some say that there are four ways 
of amending our Constitution. Are 
there? It requires three-fourths of our 
States to effect a Constitutional amend- 
ment. Would it be better if we had 
an easier way of amending the supreme 
law of the land? 











Spirited Contest Letters 
Reach The Outlook 


From Competitors 
Throughout The Country 


tie first of The Outlook’s five 

prize contests for 1921 has en- 
gaged the interest of competitors 
throughout the country. 

The first letter to reach us came 
from a college professor in Canada, 
the second from a lawyer in Sche- 
nectady, the third from an associate 
professor of New York University, 
the fourth from a physician in Roch- 
ester, New York, the sixth from a 
bond man in Los Angeles, the seventh 
from a student in Macon, Georgia. 

A first prize of $50,a second prize 
of $30, and a third prize of $20 wiil 
be offered for the best letters in each 
contest. 


PRIZE CONTEST NUMBER 1 


For the Best Criticism of The 
Outlook and Suggestions 
for its Improvement 


Limit your letter to five hundred (500) words. 
Give us your eandid estimate of The Outlook. 
If you have faults to find, don’t hesitate to 
express your opinion. The force, style, and 
human interest of your letter will be considered; 
its form will count as well as its substance. 

To your letter you may append practical sug- 
gestions for the improvement of The Outlook. 
These may include suggestions of subjects or 
titles for articles that you would like to see in 
The Outlook. You may suggest the names of 
writers whose work you would like to see in 
The Outlook. You may suggest new fields or 
new treatment of material that you would 
regard as effective. These appended sugges- 
tions will not be published, but the weight of 
these suggestions will aid us in estimating the 
value of your criticism. 

This contest closes on January 31, 1921 ; all 
letters must reach us on or before that date. 

All letters must be typewritten, on one side 
of the paper only. 

Letters will not be acknowledged or re- 
turned. We suggest that you keep a carbon 
copy of your letter. 

‘Lhe Outlook reserves the right to publish, 
in addition to the three prize-winning letters 
in this contest, any additional letters received, 
for which payment at a lower rate will be made. 


The staff of The Outlook will be the judges of the contest 


Address all contest letters to 


CONTEST EDITOR 


The Outlook Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


HEODORE H,. PRICE is 
4 gene and proprie- 
tor of “Commerce and 
Finance.” He has been 
the head of a number 
of cotton brokers’ or- 
ganizations in New 
York. He has con- 
tributed many articles 
on economic subjects to 
The Outlook. 





yMAN Apporr, Editor-in-Chief of The 

Outlook, who contributes a paper on 
John Greenleaf Whittier as the second 
article of his series entitled ‘“Snap- 
Shots of My Contemporaries,” prac- 
ticed law from 1853 to 1859 in New 
York, as a member of the firm of Abbott 
Brothers. Among the firm’s clients was 
the New York “Times,” whose libel 
suits the Abbott Brothers handled. The 
firni’s activities were not only legal, but 
sometimes literary. The three brothers 
collaborated on a number of novels, to 
which they signed the pen name “Ben- 
auly,” a combination of the beginnings 
of their first names—Benjamin, Austin, 
and Lyman. “Cone Cut Corners” was 
the best known of these novels. 


gana TROWBRIDGE PULSIFER iS a 
member of the editorial staff of 
The Outlook. 


RANK ELMER WILSON recounts further 
F episodes with alms-askers during 
his former rectorate at St. Andrew’s 
Church, in Chicago. 


HERMAN Rogers is known to the lec- 

ture platform as “the Lumberjack 
Orator.” He has appeared before many 
distinguished audiences of financiers 
and industrial leaders. He is one of 
The Outlook’s industrial correspondents. 
He learned to use his fists in the woods 
of Washington; and his Western friends 
will be pleased to know that he has 
not forgotten how to use them during 
his present residence in the tamer East. 
During the present wave of crime, as 
copy-desk English has it, Sherman 
Rogers had a brush with an adversary. 
As he describes it, Mr. Rogers entered 
a familiar elevator late one night. As 
the car started up, the operator, whose 
breath was tinged with the smell of 
one of ‘our few remaining drinks, turned 
to his passenger and said: “You gimme 
a piece of money last month. What you 
goan to gimme now?” Mr. Rogers 
didn’t like the approach. “Not a red,” 
he replied in sonorous platform tones. 
The operator brought his car to a stop 
between floors and pronounced his 
ultimatum. Mr. Rogers produced the 
well-known wallop of the woods, landed 
on the elevator man’s jaw and else- 
where, and soon found himself between 
floors with only an unconscious oper- 
ator in the car. Not knowing how to 
run the car, Mr. Rogers was compelled 
to wait until the other “came to.” Mr. 
Rogers argues against “rough stuff” in 
his article in this issue, not because he 
does not believe there are occasions 
when it is necessary, but because he 
would reserve it for the rare emergency. 








at Happens 


When you brush teeth in this way 


Five quick effects occur when 
teeth are brushed in this scientific 
way. 

Millions now get them twice a day. 
Leading dentists everywhere urge 
all to get them. 

Ask us for this 10-Day Tube. It 
will show what these effects mean in 
whiter, cleaner teeth. 


The five effects 


Pepsodent multiplies the salivary 
flow. That is Nature’s tooth-protect- 
ing agent. 


It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That to.quickly digest the 
starch deposits which, ifleft,formac |. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of t > 
saliva. That to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 

Two factors directly attack the 
film on teeth. One keeps the teeth 
so highly polished that film cannot 
easily adhere. 

These are all desired effects. They 
are aids to Nature which authorities 
approve. See how they change your 
tooth conditions in this ten-day test. 


You are welcome to this test 


A 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent is 
sent to all who ask. It is bringing a 
new dental era, and we want you to 
know the facts. 


The fight on film 


Pepsodent results from many years 
of effort to fight film on teeth. Film 
is that viscous coat you feel. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
The ordinary tooth paste does not 
end it, so film-caused troubles have 
been constantly increasing. 

Film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
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Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern req- 
uisites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 





with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles 
are now traced to film. 

Now dental science has found 
ways to fight it. —These methods are 
embodied in Pepsodent. Five years 
of tests have amply proved it. The 
highest authorities today endorse its 
principles. Millions now employ it. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coat disappears. 

The book we send explains the 
reasons for its multiple effects. See 
and feel them, then judge for your- 
self how much they mean to you 
and yours. Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free ‘a 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 330, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 

















THE NATION’S INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 


Believing that the advance of business is a subject of vital interest and importance, The Outlook 
will present under the above heading frequent discussions of subjects of industrial and commercial 
interest. This department will include paragraphs of timely interest and articles of educational 
value dealing with the industrial upbuilding of the Nation. Comment and suggestions are invited. 


MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 


OTOR transportation now  oc- 

cupies an assured place among 

American systems for the car- 
riage of freight and passengers, says 
the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York. The older transportation systems 
will eventually adjust their facilities to 
accommodate the traffic for which they 
are best adapted, the bank believes, so 
that the motor truck must bid for busi- 
ness on the basis of efficiency alone. 
That it will meet this test, the bank 
declares, there is no doubt. 

“Trucks are still carrying a con- 
siderable amount of freight which 
formerly went by rail,” the bank states, 
“and it is probable that they will take 
more of this business in the future; 
but it is no longer to be feared that 
the railroads will be injured by this 
riversion of traffic. As the railroads 
dapt themselves to the increased post- 
war traffic, the use of motor trucks will 
be confined to the field in which their 
superiority can be demonstrated. Manu- 
facturers who make deliveries by both 
truck and rail find that beyond a cer- 
tain limit of distance the advantage of 
the railroad is decisive. This limit is 
proportionate to the railway terminal 
costs of the locality. In a region of 
very high terminal costs it has been 
estimated at about 125 miles. With 
the exception of shipments of goods for 
unusually fast delivery, it does not pay 
to ship by truck beyond this distance 
when railroad operation is normal. On 
the other hand, for shipments of 50 
miles or less the advantage is all with 
the truck, except for the heaviest type 
of loose freight, and the recent railroad 
rate increases will accentuate this 
advantage. 

“Railroad rates for short hauls are 
inadequate to meet the high propor- 
tionate terminal expense _ involved. 
Short-haul freight in less than car-load 
lots contributes nothing toward over- 
head expenses or profit, and may even 
cause serious losses by increasing ter- 


minal congestion. Motor-truck com- 
petition relieves this congestion and 


ceases to be effective at just about the 
point where the really profitable rail- 
road business begins. 

“Motor trucks are valuable supple- 
ments to railroad systems when oper- 
ating as feeder lines, and in _ that 
capacity may replace the expensive light 
branch lines formerly found necessary 
to supply main-line business from out- 
lying territory. The motor truck oper- 
ates with success in districts formerly 
handicapped by inadequate transporta- 
tion facilities and here performs a 
valuable service in creating new busi- 
ness. Motor express lines, privately 
owned and operated as public carriers, 
radiate from nearly all large metro- 
politan centers. Through these truck 


lines the farmer can sell his produce 
without loss of time and at a minimum 
expense, and often is enabled to serve 
markets heretofore quite out of reach. 
Such marketing methods appear as the 
best solution of the difficult problem of 
supplying great cities with perishable 
foodstuffs, as it gives the city access to 
producing areas within a wide radius, 
many of which enjoy no other means of 
transportation, or at best slow and ex- 
pensive facilities which discourage the 
daily shipment of perishable freight. 

“In passenger carriage for public 
service the motor vehicle encounters the 
active opposition of electric railways. 
The outcome is not yet apparent, for 
the proper division of the field can 
come about only through free competi- 
tion, and this, unfortunately, is not the 
situation where franchises are granted 
and rates fixed. The trolley car and the 
omnibus have distinctive qualities, how- 
ever, which recommend each for par- 
ticular types of service. The extent of 
the use of omnibuses in the United 
States is indicated by the fact that more 
than nine thousand are registered in 
New York City alone. 

“Farmers are now the largest users 
of trucks in this country, as they own 
ten per cent more than manufacturers 
and fifteen per cent more than retailers. 
The Department of Agriculture reported 
that more than 49,000 farmers were 
using approximately 78,000 motor trucks 
in 1919. The stockyards of St. Joseph, 
Sioux City, Indianapolis, and Omaha re- 
port enormous increases in receipts of 
live stock by truck. In all, 881,000 head 
of live stock, or twenty-four per cent of 
all live stock received, were delivered 
there by motor truck in 1919.” 

The development of the industry to 
its maximum efficiency, the bank de- 
clares, depends upon the prompt solu- 
tion of two problems which now con- 
front it. These are the questions of 
fuel supply and the _ provision of 
proper highways. 

“The production of motor fuel has 
not kept pace with its consumption,” 
the bank says. “Between 1909 and 1918 
the number of motor vehicles in use in 
the United States increased about 1,700 
per cent, while the domestic production 
of gasoline increased but 560 per cent, 
and that of crude oil, the source, but 
95 per cent. For the future, when the 
price of gasoline makes its extraction 
from shales and the use of substitutes 
commercially possible, there will prob- 
ably be sufficient motor fuel at much 
higher prices than those of to-day. 
Motor transportation finds no threat of 
extinction in the fuel situation, but 
only the necessity of modification. 

“Highway construction and mainte- 
nance have always been a problem, which 
has now become so pressing as to cause 
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Fine, Medium 
Stub and Ball-Pointed 


Once you find the Spencerian Pen 
that fits your hand, you will use 
no other. You will write freer, 
with less effort, more uniformly. 
Spencerian Pens last a long time. 
Send 10c for 10 different sample 
pens and that fascinating, 32 page 
book, “What Your Hand Writing 
Reveals.” 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York City 


Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Ltd., Toronto 
Canadian Distributors 


Spencerian 
Personal Steel Pens 








Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NYY. 


There's a 7ycoso: JaylorThermoureter for Ever 
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THE NATION’S INDUSTRIAL 

PROGRESS (Continued) 
alarm. Under the present system of 
road financing it is impossible to build 
all roads of a type which can bear heavy 
truck traffic. A good concrete road costs 
from $50,000 to $70,000 a mile to build, 
which is more than most communities 
can afford. The cost of providing high- 
ways for motor trucks is properly a part 
of their operating expenses, but at pres- 
ent the consumer of truck-transported 
goods shifts his share of this burden to 
the community. The truck has enjoyed 
an unfair advantage over other methods 
of transportation while thus subsidized 
by the taxpayers, although subsidy dur- 
ing the period of development is quite 
in line with the history of other estab- 
lished means of transportation. The 
time is now approaching, however, when 
motor transportation must stand upon 
its merits. 

“Trucks should be taxed in propor- 
tion to their destructive effect on roads, 
or rather in proportion to the cost to 
the community of providing roads for 
their use. Such restrictions would work 
for the benefit of motor transportation 
and are the only means by which the 
good roads which are vital to its future 
development can be secured.” 


IS CHIVALRY DEAD? NO! 

oME time ago I arrived in Providence 
S with a heavy suit-case. A boy was 
found to carry it to Market Square, 
where I was to wait for my trolley. He 
dropped it on the sidewalk, and when 
the car came I carried it to the car, 
but found I could not lift it to the 
step. It was a cross-seat open car. I 
looked around, and near me was a very 
ragged, but clean, bright-eyed newsboy. 
I said: “Will you please lift this into 
the car for me? It is heavy.” I got 
in and instantly the suit-case was at 
my feet. I smiled down into those 
bright eyes and said, “Thank you,” 
then started to open my purse. Quick 
as a flash came: “Oh, no, ma’am, no 
ma’am; you said please and thank you,” 
and he was gone. 

GRACE LESTER CRANSTON. 

Norwich, Connecticut. 





Maple Syrup and Sugar 


Absolutely Pure 


GEORGE PORTER 


Highland Farm, Alstead, New Hampshire 


Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 4 
or pads. MR. G. E. BROOKS 


+ e 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 
Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 471GState St., Marshall, Mich. 
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The Hindu Princess 
Whose Heart Was Broken 


She was sixteen years old, the daughter 
of an Indian Prince, and she had never 
before been outside her father’s house 
alone. Yet— 


Here she was, dressed in her brother’s 
clothes, among the mango trees, wiping 
with her soft, dark hair, the feet of the man 
she loved who lay desperately wounded. 
And when he recovered consciousness he 
struck her in the face! 


‘Daughter of a traitor!’ he cried. 
“Infidel! At the very hour of my death 
you have desecrated my whole life !’’ 

But, after all, he didn’t die of his 
wounds and she didn’t die she lived 
with a broken heart! Read this story in 
the February 





ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 


More than 60 Illustrations—Art Insert 


ON THE CALCUTTA ROAD 
By Rabindranath Tagore 


A great romance—a love story told against 
a background of misty Himalayan Mountains. 


This is but one of many glowing features 
in a number rich in popular appeal. The 
magazine ASIA is the most satisfying 
periodical one could purchase. It specializes, 
in an age of peculiar specialization, on one 
continent, and gives a résumé of the history, 
traditions, religions and romance of all those 
fascinating lands that form. Asia. No think- 
ing man or woman should miss it. Every 
issue contains a surprising fund of valuable 
information. The pictures that embellish 
the text are of rare loveliness. There is 
always an art insert of eight pages, beauti- 
fully printed. 

ASIA is on sale at all news-stands at 35c 
per copy. This offer brings you the next 
five issues—$1.75 value—for $1.00, a sav- 
ing of 75c. 





Contents of the February ASIA 


A CAMERA MAN IN BORNEO 
By Martin Johnson 
Martin Johnson’s first cruise into the Seven Seas was 
with Jack London on the Snark. Since then he has 
adventured much and far, making pictures of oe 
oples in strange lands. Here is the story of how he 
Imed the wild men and animals of British North Borneo. 


THROUGH THE OLEANDER 
'y Robert Hamilton Rucker 
With a vagabond caravan, the sif¢ (lady) and the mas- 
ter, made a pilgrimage through the Egyptian desert. 
The master’s record of the journey gives fascinating 
glimpses of the life of the people who live today in the 
shadow of the pyramids. 


CHINESE SHALLOWS AND DEEPS 
By John Foord 
A close-up of political and social conditions in the 
Celestial Republic as they are at this very hour. No 
man can afford to miss this ii’ .minating study. 


LONG CHANCES IN THE ANIMAL DEALER’S 
GAME 'y Charles Mayer 
Running a merry-go-round in Singapore, pursuing an 
escaped leopard in a crowded city, trapping a savage 
rhinoceros in Trengganu, coaxing reluctant tuskers 
on shipboard—these are some of the ins-and-outs of an 
animal dealer’s life. 


THE EMPEROR AND THE SILK GODDESS 

By L. Adams Beck 

A Chinese Humoresque—a golden story of rare 
beauty and charm. 


THE HONORABLE PLACARDS CLUB 
By Frederick Starr 
The story of an ancient society of Japan, told by the 
only foreiguer who ever became a member of it. 


JADE BUTTERFLIES By Louis Untermeyer 











Stretch a Helping Hand 
Across the Pacific 


35,000,000 Chinese are starving to death. Give of 
your abundance. Every dollar will help to save a 
life. $200,000,000 is needed for adequate relief. 

Send your contribution NOW to the 


+ 
Chinese Famine Fund, care of ASIA ,?¢ 
627 Lexington Ave., New York City ¢ 


¢ 
The money will be forwarded to the o 
American National Committee on .@ & 
Famine Relief in Peking, care of ¢ 
the Honorable Charles R. Crane, ¢ 
United States Minister toChina. g° © 
¢ 


SPECIAL OFFER ,’ 


; ¢ 
Five Months for ,¢ A Ss 
o 0%? 

One Dollar e Oss 
OPEN TO NEW (¢ cO'srs® 
READERS ONLY ,f ¢,~ 
Fill out the 4? Ss oe ae 
couponand .¢ Ses ae a 
take a 4% «> 
tripto {¢ Ry 


Asia. ¢ 
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Hotels and Resorts 





JAPAN 


Are you interested in it? 


If 80, write to Secretary 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for 120-page Guide Book Free 
When writing please mention ** Outlook.” 





RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
GD Toursscruises GY 


CALIFORNIA 


Tours twice a week visiting all 
the well known resorts. 


FLORIDA 


Frequent tour, during the height 
of the social season. 


CRUISES 
WEST INDIES 


Delightful cruises with many shore 
excursions. $450 and up. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Wonderful 50 day Cruise-Tour. 
Sailing Feb. 15. $1485 and up. 
OTHER TOURS: Round 
the World, Europe, Arabian 
Nights Africa, Japan-China 
Send for Booklet Desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Boston 


New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 

































EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate 
prices. Most interesting routes. 
Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOURS ®54 Franklin St., 


Boston, Mass. 





Choice Tours to Europe 


Selected itineraries. Parties limited. Expert 
leaders. Reasonable prices. Tenth season. 


DEAN-SCHILLING TOURS 


161 A Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Capital National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 







BERMUDA 





“The Queen of Winter Resorts" 


Modern in equipment and 
operation; of fireproof con- 
struction 
ing, riding, driving, dancing, 
fishing, bathing in the sea, glass 
enclosed sun parlor 200 feet 
long. Grill. 400 outside rooms— 
250 with connecting bath. 

-Hamilton Hotel Company, Ltd.- 


Management of J. A. SHERRARD 
N. Y. Office, 425 sth Ave., Spur 
Travel Bureau. ( Booklet.) Cable 

address ** Hotel Bermuda "’ 


Golf, tennis, boat- 











MASSACHUSETTS 





Health Resorts 
The Ideal Place for Sick 


LINDEN People to Get Well 


Doylestown, Pa.|ay) inatitution devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Hlectricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Rovserr Liveincorr WaLrer, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 

















The Bethesda White l#'ns 


A private sanitarium for invalids and aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundings. Address 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee, M.D. ‘Tel. 241, 





Crest View Sanatorium 
Greenwich, Ct. First-class in all respects, 
home comforts. H,M. Hircncock, M.D. 


“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Ovei 
years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous sys- 
tem & specialty. Fred. W. Seward, Sr., M.D., 
Fred. W. Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, N. | a 








HOTEL PURITAN 


Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
THE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike hotels in the world. 
Your inquiries gladly answered 
OT-CostelloMgr and our booklet mailed —y~° 














If You Are Tired or Need a Change 


you cannot find a more comfortable place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
It affords all the comforts of home without 
extravagance. Good sleighing, snowshoeing, 
and skating now. Moderate weather. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Winter Sports in Crawford Notch, N. H. 


A comfortable home solicits a family house- 
pasty of eight to ten during the Feb. holidays. 
ndoors: billiards, dancing. Outdoors: the 
wonderful Notch. References exchanged. For 
terms apply to Mrs. MOREY, Bemis, N. H. 


SSU VORe Civ 











A Constantly Delightful Country Home 
With City Conveniences 


hew Gardens 
Sun 


KEW CARDENS, L. |. 
Only 16 minutes from Penn. Station 
Open Throughout the Year 
New York’s Newest and Finest Suburban Hotel 
Kew Gardens Inn is a residential Hotel of 
Charm and distinction operated entirely on 
the American plan. An excellent table, with 
room arrangements, newly equipped and 
beautifully furnished, in one, two, three o1 
more rooms, with one or more private baths 
Moderate prices. Golf—Tennis 
Under KNOTT Management 
GEO. H. WARTMAN, Manager 
Telephone Richmond Hill 3892 
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SPRING TOURS 


SICILY, GREECE, 
and ITALY 


Sailing March 23rd from New York 
Scholarly leadership 
Freedomfrom annoyingdetails of travel 
REGISTER NOW 
Other tours to suit individual purse 
and purpose 
Write to 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 








TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


Superb routes ART, LITERATURE 
Splendid leaders HISTORY, FRENCH 
Satisfactory prices SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates with Illustrated Booklet gladly sent 
upon request. Under KNOTT Management 


HOTEL JUDSON 53 Washing- 


: ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 











HE Kirkwood 


On Camden Heights 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
OPEN JAN. TO MAY 
18-hole Gelf, Riding, Climate 
T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ 








INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 


65-A Franklin St., B ass. 











Sanford 1841 


Hall, 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 


est. 


homelike surround 


competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
park, flower and vegetable gardens. 
Food the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 











Real Estate 
MAINE 


FOR RENT, Portland, Me. 


Within one door Western Promenade 
Attractive, modern furnished house. 9 rooms, 
3 baths. Will rent to family adults 8 months, 
February 15th to October 15th. $200 month. 

Reply Box 70%, Portland, Me. 
FOR RENT Equipped camp for 
girls or boys.  Splendidly 


located on mountain lake in Maine, The 
Cary Teachers’ Agency, Portland, Maine. 














MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE Ballston Beach Bungalows 
by the ocean surf. Choice loca- 
CoD tion. Moderate rents seasons. 
S. W. Bau, 56 Pine St., N. Y. 
FOR SALE or LEASE ®°7's20.""" 
Berkshire Heights, Great Barrington, Mass. 


15 rooms, 5 baths. Inquire M. E. SCULLY, 
2612 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 








NEW YORK 

y estport, on Lake Champlain. 
Comfortable house for summer season. 

Four downstairs rooms. 5 bedrooms, modern 

conveniences, wide piazzas, spacious grounds. 

Beautiful view of Lake Champlain. Reason- 

able rent. Offers considered. 4,007, Outlook. 








BOOKS, MAGAZINES 

MANUSCRIPTS 

STORIES, poome. plays, etc..are wanted for 

publication. Submit MSS. or write Literary 
ireau, 325, Hannibal, Mo. 

BOOKS. Order all books relative to the 
Negro and by colored authors through 
Young’s Book Exchange, 135 West 135th St., 
New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INVENTIONS wanted. Cash or royalty for 
ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 217.St.Louis, Mo. 














LANTERN SLIDES 


LANTERN slides made and colored. High- 
est grade work. 25 years’ experience. Edward 











19 January 





CHILDREN’S DRESSES 


MOTHERS desiring hand-made and hand. 
embroidered dresses for their little girls six 
months to six years of age buy the “ Mary 

oore”’ dresses. They are exclusive in de. 
sign, reasonable in price, best in material 
and workmanship. rite for sketches. The 
Irish Linen Company, Retail Dept., Daven. 
port, Lowa. 


DUPLICATING DEVICES 

“ MODERN ” DUPLICATOR.—A business 
getter. $2.25 up. 50 to 75 copies from pep 
pencil, typewriter. No glue or gelatine. 
40,000 firms use it. From dealers or on 10 
days’ trial from us. You need one. Write 
for free booklet BL. Durkin, Reeves & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











HELP WANTED _ 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

DIETITIANS, superintendents, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, matrens, house 
keepers, social workers, and secretaries, 
Miss Richards, Providence, Kast Side Box 5, 
Boston, Fridays, 11 to 1, 16 Jackson Hall, 
Trinity Court. Address Providence. 

PLACEMENT BUREAU for employerand 
employee: housekeepers, natrons, secretaries, 
governesses, attendants, traveling compan- 
ions, chaperons, 51 Trowbridge St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Business Situations 

WRITE photoplays: $25-$300 paid anyone 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary ; 
complete outline free. Producers League, 
438, St. Louis. 

WANTED — 1,50¢ Railway Traffic Inspec- 
tors: no experience ; train for this profession 
through spare-time home study ; easy terms; 
$110 to $200 monthly and expenses guar- 
anteed, or money back. Outdoors, local or 
traveling, under big men who reward ability. 
Get Free Booklet CM-27. Stand. Business 
Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Teachers and Covernesses 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y. 

TEACHERS WANTED, men and women, 
for all departments of colleges and schools. 
Immediate and future vacancies. The Inter- 
state Teacher s Agency, 717 Macheca Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La. 

WANTED, at once, lady, Protestant, to 
teach girl 6. Mending and light duties. Not 
over 30. Country. Good references. Send 
facture. Salary fifty dollars a month. Box 
5, Fairville, Chester County, Pennsylvania. 

WANTED—College graduate, age 30, as 
governess for boy of 8. One capable of teach- 
ing French and music. State 2 
religion, and salary. Dupré, 
Station O, New York City. 
WANTED—Teachers all subjects. Good 
vacancies in schools and colleges. Interna- 
tional Musical and Educational Agency, Car- 
negie Hall, N. Y. 


e, experience, 
ox 34, P. O. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions aad Domestic Helpers 


LADY desires to chaperon one or two 
young girls for European travel April 15 to 
October 15—longer or shorter period. Ref- 
erences exchanged. 9,373, Outlook. 
ENGLISH laay, 30, going to England, 
France, early summer, will accept any = 
tion of responsibility in return for fare. 
References. 9,374, Outlook. 

DIETITIAN (young woman aged twenty- 
three) desires position. College training and 
teaching experience in home economics. Ex- 
cellent references. Jessie Kreider, Route 5, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

LADY of refinement desires position as 
~~ ¥ > "cman Highest references. 
9,378, Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER desires care of home 
and children. 9,377, Outlook. 

POSITION as companion desired by young 
woman with long experience in corrective 
orthopedic exercises. References exchanged. 
Edith T. Robinson, 830 Salem Ave. W., Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

HOUSEMOTHER in boys’ or girls’ school. 
Can give references. 9,380, Outlook. 
CULTURED young woman will travel with 
elderly lady as social secretary and com- 
panion. Experienced in executive work. Best 
references Protestant. 9,382, Outlook. 





Teachers and Governesses 
REFINED, educated, young French lady 
wants position as governess or companion to 
older children. Highest recommendations. 
9,371, Outlook. . 





MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
send things on approval. Nosamples. Refer- 
ences. 309 West 99th St. 

CULTURED woman will care for a_ few 
children in beautiful country home. Ideal 
conditions for mental and physical develop- 
ment. 9,376, Outlook. 

HONEY CHOCOLATES. Healthful and 
delicious centers of pure honey which is prac- 
a 1 per ry Money 
with order. Endion, Nap » me 

M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 





Van Altena, 6 East 39th St., New York City, 


established 1895. No charge ; prompt delivery. 
44 West 22d St., New York. 
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1921 
REDUCE THE GAMBLE IN 
OUR INDUSTRIES 


A CONSULTING ENGINEER SUGGESTS A 
WAY TO DO IT 

NTAGONISM between labor and capi- 

tal is a natural corollary of our 
present labor system. With a given in- 
come, what one of these interests gets 
the other does not get. This equation 
js inherent in our present system, and 
antagonism is the natural and inevi- 
table result. Of course the measures 
peing taken by many concerns at pres- 
ent in recognition of the interests of 
employees neutralize this antagonism 
to some extent, but these measures are 
so varied, so experimental, and in some 
cases so flavored with charity or 
paternalism, that they are looked upon 
rather lightly by the people whom they 
are intended to benefit. Conditions can- 
not be expected to be greatly improved 
until the system is changed so that both 
parties shall have approximately pro- 
portional interests and responsibilities 
—so that real team-work will exist and 
eficiency be given a chance to function. 

The article in The Outlook of Octo- 
per 20, 1920, by a Sub-Master voices 
this need in the operation of schools. 
The radical change in our system 
‘needed to bring about the desired co- 
operation of labor and capital is sel- 
dom explained in the literature of the 
day, whereas it should be discussed 
fully, for it is the biggest economic 
question before the world at the present 
time. 

It is evident that mutual interest is 
required to produce team-work, and effi- 
ciency cannot be expected without team- 
work. Mutual interest between capital 
and labor means that both shall share 
in the management and also in the 
profits of the enterprise. This is really 
all that our Sub-Master said in the page 
and a half of his article. But if em- 
ployees are to share with owners in 
management and profits, the latter have 
got to surrender privileges that have 
been theirs since the beginning of in- 
dustry, and privilege always dies hard. 
The struggles that the human race 
has gone through to free its mem- 
bers from the bondage of Egyptian, 
Grecian, and Roman slavery, the serf- 
dom of the feudal age, imprisonment 
for debt, and the milder oppressions of 
apprenticeship, sweatshops, company 
stores, and the like in modern times have 
been simply an endeavor to wrest privi- 
lege from those who held what seemed 
to the possessors inalienable rights. 
The wars and parliamentary struggles 
to advance democracy among mankind 
have also been simply a process of tak- 
ing privilege from its former possessors. 

We have reached a stage of culture 
where we see clearly that the divine 
right of kings was a fallacy, that slave- 
holding is not right, that the inhuman 
working of South American natives in 
the mines of Peru by the Spanish 
invaders was wrong, that the cruel driv- 
ing of women and children in the coal 
Mines of England a century and more 
ago by the titled owners was against 
Christian principles, and the future 
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Sign below on the dotted line... 
We: have ready for free distribution to business 
executives a new booklet, “The Influence of 


the Letterhead ”—a treatise on Business Letter Writ- 
ing, illustrated with specimens of letterheads on 


Nd Hampshire Houd 


Men judge you by your letters. 
build reputation, create good-will, establish confi- 


And yet few men, today, are alive to the tremen- 
dous possibilities of good letters. 
Send for this book about real letters. 


Hampshire Paper Co., South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


Hampshire Paper Co., South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


Please send me, free, your book “ The Infinence 
of the Letterhead.” 
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generations will just as clearly see that 
our present system of hiring labor is 
against the soundest principles of Chris- 
tian ethics and of industrial prosperity. 
Experience has proved in this country 
to all students of economics that slave 
labor cannot compete industrially with 
free labor even in the agricultural field; 
and the day will come when the proof 
will be equally clear that our present 
system of labor cannot compete with a 
properly organized partnership scheme. 

The outline of the proper scheme is 
simple: The owners, employees, and 
the public should share—three chosen 
representatives—in the’ directorate. 
The two producing interests—the own- 
ers and employees or capital and labor 
—should share in the profits pro rata 
according to the wage of each. The de- 
tails require too much space for this 
communication, but they are precise 
and easily understood. The wage of 
capital is the commercial rate of in- 
terest at the time, enhanced, perhaps, 
according to the conditions pertaining 
to the particular industry involved. 
The wage of the employees is the pay- 
roll including so-called salaries and all 
compensation for regular service. 

If the enterprise is a public utility 
under public regulation, the prescribed 
rates will be adjusted with the inten- 
tion of making them just cover ex- 
penses and these two wages. Profit is 


something that must be striven for; it 
must be won by efficiency and economy 
beyond the ordinary. With the incen- 
tives due to the partnership idea of the 
above scheme, team-work will be the 
natural outcome, slackers—the cause of 
the present situation—will disappear by 
the intolerance of their fellows, and effi- 
ciency of the highest order will prevail. 
At present our industries are too 
much subjected to a gambling chance, 
and one of the principal gambles is the 
labor element. Let us reduce the 
gamble by sharing profits and thereby 
insure stability in our industries. 
J. P. Snow, 
Consulting Engineer. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


“MAIN STREET” 


I CANNOT resist the impulse to express 
my gratification at the frankly ad- 
verse criticism by R. D. Townsend of 
“Main Street” in your late issue. 

I agree with it perfectly. 

It is refreshing indeed to find some 
one who knows the truth about small 
towns (I was born and lived in one for 
many years) and is not afraid to ex- 
press it. 

I had begun to think that every one 
had gone mad on the subject of “Main 
Street.” 

(Mrs.) Mary C. BERRESFORD. 

New York City. 
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Get away from cold and trying weather. In California and 
the great Southwest are warmth and summer pleasures. 


THE SUNSET LIMITED 


offers a mild, sunny, salubrious route all the way with Observa- 
tion Car, through Dining Car and other comforts of modern travel. 


New Orleans San Antonio Los Angeles San Francisco 


Through Tourist Car Service between Washington, D. C., and San Francisco 
Sleeping Car Service to Globe, Arizona, for the Side Trip 
to ROOSEVELT DAM, on the APACHE TRAIL 


For Information and Literature address 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON AN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway Pan-American Bank Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. aden Pacific Bldg. 
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YOUR PROPERTY 


Do you wish to sell or rent? 

If so, we suggest an advertisement in the Annual Real Estate 
Issues of The ‘Outlook. These issues will be dated February 16, 
March 16, and April 20, and will contain special real estate sections. 

The Outlook has for many years helped its readers to dispose of 
property through small advertisements in these special numbers. 
The cost of space is only 60 cents a line. 

If you will give us a description of your property we will be glad 
to prepare a suggested advertisement for your approval. Write. us 
immediately in order to cateh the February 16 issue. Address 
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Real Estate Department 
Tue Ovutiook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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—— | 1921 
BY THE WAY |, 
“ANOR th | Dat 
F e benefit of any city maz | s'po 
thinking of buying a small farm to oy 
make a living on,” say a correspondent 0’? 
of the “Rural New Yorker,” “I would | 50 i 
say, sit down and figure all the ex. It’s 
penses for one year that you can think | top 
of. Then double this. If you do not have | 
$1,000 left over, do not try it.” This) Ay 
sounds discouraging, but the writer) ail; 
concludes: “If you do have this $1,000) get 1 
left over, by all means go ahead, as it inste 
is the best life in the world.” wide 
A first edition of a collection of lac 
Thomas Hood’s letters, picked up in an yo 
old-book store, contains this story: bu 
Hood crossed the channel during a gel 
severe gale; every passenger but one an 
was seasick; the exception, a yellow- aa 
visaged individual, was the center of an will 
envious throng the next morning. “You 7 
must have some secret remedy,” said = 
one passenger; “I’d give a sovereign to = 
know it.” “Done!” said the scathless or 
one. Carefully putting the coin in his wh 
purse, he announced: “To avoid sea- 
sickness you should live on the sea, as Pro 
I have done, for thirty years!” know 
ca fesso 
“According to an evening paper,”) Univ 
“Punch” reports, “the lady who has just} Advo 
become Duchess of Westminster has} i T¢ 
‘one son, a boy.’” “On the other hand,” } he s@ 
comments “Punch,” “the Duke himself} ing-h 
has two daughters, both girls.” soda 
dog b 
5 | We h 
“A one-legged man brought a crippled assoc 
boy over to our school in a buggy and are b 
left him. It was a sharp trick. He had and t 
no money to pay railroad fare back, and | stude 
there was nothing to do but to take him. be as 
The boy soon developed into a very tion.” 
capable worker. There was _ nothing 
that he could not do. For several win- Dr. 
ters he was boss of the wood crew and] the , 
only last year he had charge of the} aeteri 
school farm. I know of no braver spirit} ynwig 
that has ever entered the school than If 
this boy. Well, he has now gone to and 
work in a cotton mill. Last Sunday he ot x 
came over here to visit me, and just that 
before he left he handed me ten dollars roor 
and said that it was to go toward our! mon 
million-dollar endowment fund.” So dorr 
runs one of the little life-stories told proy 
in the “Industrial Student” of Camp an 
Hill, Alabama. They make encouraging me 
reading for educators. pinned 
A Seattle subscriber gives this as an An 
example of an attempt by a high school article 
pupil at using a newly acquired word Légion 
in a sentence. Word: Ennui—a state of| carrie 
being bored. Example: They tried to} for he 
ennui a hole in the box. This | 
and a 
A darky preacher, an exchange re sap 
ports, after a sermon on “Salvation Sueat 
Free,” proceeded to announce a collec ap aie 
tion. A colored brother took him to = 
task after the service for not practicing) rT 
as he preached. “Patience, brudder, 0 The 
patience,” said the parson. “S’pose yo Dinio 
was thirsty an’ come to a ribber. Ye’ so 
could kneel right — and drink yo tay 






fill, couldn’t yo’? ’ it wouldn’t ont 


two m 
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yo’ nothin’, would it?” “Ob co’se not. 
Dat’s jes’ de very t’ing—” “Well, 

man | s’posin’ yo’ was to hab dat water piped 
rm to to yo’ house, yo’d hab to pay, wouldn’t 
mndent yo?” “Yassuh, but—” “Wal, brudder, 
would | go it is in dis case. Salvation am free. 
1€ ex- | jt’s de habin’ it piped to yo’ dat yo’ got 
think | to pay fo’.” 











t have 

This An advertisement in a New York City 
writer) daily indicates that “Christians” must = 
$1,000| get up earlier if they are to secure jobs On) 


as it’ jnstead of letting them go to the more 
wide-awake “others.” It reads: 


A Happy New Year? Yes, young 














on of ladies, because here are positions for 
in an you... . Christians call mornings, 
story: but call early, or the other girl may 
ing a get the position. 
' _ Another advertisement shows that a 
pre willing worker is often “up against it:” 
“‘o_ Will some one tell me how a college 
’ id man, 27, competent bookkeeper and 
ese office man, but limited experience, 
ign to can connect with a good concern? 
thless Will work my head off for the one 
in his who gives me a chance. Address, etc. 
d sea- 
ea, as Professor Stephen Leacock, better 

known as a humorist than as _ pro- 

fessor of Political Economy in McGill HEN your hatter recommends Stetson 
aper,” University, tells in the Harvard ae : : 
just) Advocate” of his arid life as a student he is interested not only in affording you 
r has} = Toronto thirty years ago. “I lived, genuine money's worth, but also in having his 
hand,”| he says, “in seventeen different board- 
‘mself| ing-houses. We always had beef—and customers numbered among the really well 

| soda biscuits that were better than “ : 
| dog biscuits but with not so much snap. dressed men = the community. ; 

pieg| We had practically no opportunities for Style, Quality and Sound Money’s Worth 
Ipple@ | association on a large scale, ... We . : 
4 <e are beginning to see that the text-book assured by the Stetson Label in each Hat. SY 
e had 
> anal and the classroédm are but a part of the JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY, Philadelphia \ 


hin student’s life. True education cannot 
e him. 


be achieved by shoveling in informa- 
| Very | tion.” © 
othing 
ul win- Dr. Leacock feels so strongly that 


wand] the educational system partly char- 
of the} acterized in the above paragraph is 


spirit) unwise that he goes on to say: 
1 than 


me) gal tale untae getawverste | A Cash Offer for Cartoons and Photographs 


day he of which I am capable (just think of 





























d just} that! )—I would found first a smoking Cash payment, from $1 to $5, will promptly be made to our readers who 
dollars room; then when I had a little more 

rd our} money in hand I would found a_ | send us a cartoon or photograph accepted by The Outlook. 

” So dormitory; then after that, or more r : : 

< told. Properly with that, a decent reading We want to see the best cartoons published in your local papers, and 


Camp room and a library. After that, if I 
raging still had money over that I couldn’t 


use, ‘ao _ a professor and get | coupons below for conditions governing payment. Then fill in the coupon, 
Some text-books. 


the most interesting and newsy pictures you may own. Read carefully the 





paste it on the back of the cartoon or print, and mail to us. 
as an A messenger pigeon, according to an 
school article in “Harper’s,” was awarded the Tue Epirors oF THE OvuTLook, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
word Légion d’Honneur during the war. It 
tate of | carried from Vaux to Verdun a message 





ied to} for help sent by Commandant Raynal. To the Photograph Editor of The Outlook : To the Cartoon Editor of The Outlook: 
| This pigeon flew through a hail of fire The attached photograph is rete of The attached cartoon is clipped from the 
and a gas barrage, and, wounded and || the undretietlook., Postage i enclosed for 
ge re} gassed, dropped dead as it delivered its return if unavailable. It is Time ee eee a the Sang 
vation| its message. With a fine sentiment, the standing that The Outlook agrees to pay $3 tee If this particular 
iiee| Ffench honored the dead bird-hero with || for this photograph if reproduced ag@ half” | | ciipbine is solected for reproduction in ‘The 
co ad : : : page cut, or smaller, and $5 if reproduced in 7 s Pp. 
1im to ecoraticn of the highest merit. larger size than a half page. The enclosed Outlook, I will accept One Dollar as payment 
cticing) brief account of the pn Five, or event depicted in full for my service in bringing it to your 





attention. I agree that if it is not used it will 


‘udder, The Rector (as reported by “London you may use as you see Ht, not be returned nor its receipt acknowledged. 


Opinion”)—“And now, I suppose, you 


»se yo’ = 

. wm out of danger? NGM... ccccccccccscccsccccscoessessoes DOOR 66.00.0005 40.0055446.460 600 0nbseasSeRees 
nk yo'l Parishioner—“Well, zur, not exactly; 

t cost! the doctor says ’e be a-comin’ one or MNS 6 cincnrsscacasindasteeaecaboe ee MONE sia.55 na Soeasranseresanaceagernete 





two more times.” 
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Any druggist will tell 
you how widely Forma- 
mint is recommended by 
throat specialists, physi- 
cians and dentists. 


BAUER CHEMICAL CO., Ine, 


New YorK 
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GERM-FIGHTING THROAT TABLETS 


Formamint is our trade mark, It identifies our product. 
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‘Y sore throats 


“I want to congratulate you, Doctor, on the 
great success I hear you are having with your 
throat cases. I myself have attacks of inflamed 
throat every winter, can’t seem to get rid of 
them. Wish you would take a look at mine 
and tell me what to do.”’ 


**T guess, Doctor, I will have to introduce you 
to Formamint. Here’s a real good throat anti- 
septic with which you will keep the soft tissues 
ir anealmost constant antiseptic bath, because 
you will find Formamint pleasant and conve- 
nient enough to use frequently. I find that the 
average patient will readily dissolve a Forma- 
mint tablet in his mouth every hour or so, and you know 
how hard it is to get them to use gargles or sprays 


consistently, even two or three times a day, especially 
children, 


**Formamint tablets certainly relieve sore throats and 
are heading off a lot of tonsillitis for me, but I am even 
more interested in their prophylactic power, and so I 
am advising my patients to use them freely during the 
throat and influenza season to prevent infection.’” 
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HELP WANTED! 


Are you in need of a Mother’s Helper, Companion, 
Nurse, Governess, Teacher, Business or Professional 


Assistant ? 
Classified Want 


The 


Department of The Outlook 


has for many years offered to subscribers a real ser- 
vice. A small advertisement in this department will 
bring results. 


The rate is only ten cents per word, including address. 


Department of Classified Advertising, 


THE OUTLOOK, 381 


Fourth Ave., New York 
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THE BLAINE-BURCHARD 
INCIDENT 


A FORMER COUNCILOR OF THE 
GOVERNOR OF MAINE RELATES 
WHAT MR. BLAINE TOLD HIM 


MMEDIATELY after the Presidential 
I election of 1884 Mr. Blaine went to 
the city of Ellsworth, Maine, to the 
home of United States Senator Eugene 
Hale, for a fortnight’s rest. 

At that time I was a member of the 
Executive Council of the State of Maine, 
sometimes called the Governor’s Coun- 
cil, and was in Ellsworth on State busi- 
ness. 

On the morning that I left Ellsworth 
Mr. Blaine, accompanied by his daugh- 
ter Margaret, entered the car I was in. 
Mr. Blaine said to his daughter: ‘“‘Marga- 
ret, please take a seat opposite; I want 
to talk to Fessenden.” She did so, and 
I sat facing Mr. Blaine from Ellsworth 
to Bangor. Mr. Blaine talked. I 
listened. He analyzed all the causes 
that contributed to his defeat without 
emotion or rancor. A stranger would 
not have known that he was conversing 
with a defeated candidate. 

In that connection I said to Mr. 
Blaine, “Why in the world didn’t you 
refute and negative Burchard’s remark 
right then and there?” 

Mr. Blaine replied, and I give his 
reply verbatim, for I have thought it 
over many times: “Fessenden, I did 
not hear that remark. The gentleman 
spoke in a very low tone of voice. My 
mind was intent upon another matter, 
and I neither heard nor knew of what 
he had said until the next morning.” 

Mr. Harlan, in The Outlook of Decem- 
ber 8, states his recollection of what his 
father told him long afterward. 

Mr. Lowell, in The Outlook of Decem- 
ber 22, states his recollection of what 
Dr. McKelway told him, which tallies 
substantially with my recollection; but 
I state what Mr. Blaine himself told 
me within two weeks after the election, 
upon his first appearance in public, and 
he knew that he was talking directly 
to a personal friend and as ardent a 
Blaine Republican as there was in the 
country. 

“Ancient history” all of it. How the 
years pass! Principal and participants 
mostly all “gone west.” Yet history, 
ancient or modern, should recite facts. 

NICHOLAS FESSENDEN. 


Aroostook County Probate Court, 
‘. Fort Fairfield, Maine. 


THE OUTLOOK’S POLARI- 
ZATION 


LEASE continue my copy of Outlook. 

We could not keep house without it; 
after the daily papers have deluged me 
all week with rumors and near-facts, I 
look to The Outlook to clear the muddy 
water. I do not always agree, but that 
polarization is helpful. 

I have found The Outlook fair in its 
prophecies and interpretations, and as 
consistent as any human agency can be 
in this twentieth century. 

W. L. LInrie. 


New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
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